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The Evaluation of Teaching 


By E. R. GUTHRIE 


HE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION has recently 

passed, with an overwhelming vote, a resolution against 

the use of any merit ratings in determining salaries. There 
can be no doubt that many college teachers will be found to 
share the majority opinion of the California school teachers 
that any system of merit evaluation is open to objections, some 
of them legitimate. 

There is something inherently shocking to any teacher in the 
idea that his teaching, which is the outcome of his whole train- 
ing, his whole philosophy of life, the accidents of his depart- 
mental and school environment, of his assigned task in a college 
system, of his selection of pupils, his state of health, his personal 
relations with colleagues and administration—that the unique 
product of all these factors should be represented by a place on 
a scale or by a number. 

There is much to be said for the Army and the Navy which 
determine pay and rank by seniority until the highest ranks are 
attained and limit the consideration of special skill to a very 
subordinate role in the assignment of duties. 

On the other hand, in colleges and universities there are 
manifest disadvantages in a system of promotion based solely 
on seniority. In 1944 the University of Washington faculty 
obviously had some of these in mind when 70 percent of the 
responding members, answering a long questionnaire issued by 
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the local chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors, said “‘yes” in response to the question whether the 
university should extend the salary scale to make possible very 
high salaries for a limited group of distinguished scholars. The 
advantage to any department in having included in it some out- 
standing leaders in scholarship and teaching is obvious. 

There are other advantages of recognizing merit. Every col- 
lege teacher is familiar with the occasional misfit in the profes- 
sion—the man or woman who is incapable of teaching or, by a 
combination of circumstances, practically certain to make no 
advance in scholarship. It is of great importance to the college 
and of even greater importance to these individuals that they 
shall be made aware of their defects before they have acquired 
tenure and before habit has so fixed them in the role of teacher 
that change cannot be faced. It is not only the college adminis- 
trator who must face the responsibility for spending an even- 
tual total of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars of public 
funds on the salary of a man whose value may be slight or 
negative. The rest of the faculty and the whole profession really 
share this responsibility, although it is often not recognized. 
And there is a far greater responsibility than responsibility for 
the waste of public money. After all, that is only money. There 
is responsibility for the waste of student time and attention, for 
the misdirection of human interest and effort. 

The whole issue of evaluation of faculty service was raised 
at the University of Washington by the 1944 questionnaire 
referred to earlier. To the question, “Do you believe that 
administrative officers have adequate information concerning 
teaching efficiency?” only 14 percent answered either “‘yes,” or 
with a qualified affirmative. Practically all the others expressed 
doubt, and 55 percent made this doubt emphatic. 

In the same questionnaire faculty members were asked to list 
the items which should govern promotion. The first nine of these 
in order of their frequency of mention were later incorporated 
into a rating scale. The leading item was “teaching effective- 
ness,” and the second was “research contribution.” 

When the faculty was asked how teaching effectiveness could 
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be measured, 18 percent pronounced this difficult or impossible. 
Fifty-two percent of the replies were about equally divided 
between ‘‘comments or opinions of colleagues,” ‘‘questionnaires 
to students,” and “comments made by students to administrators 
or other teachers.” 

These suggestions were eventually incorporated into the cur- 
rent procedure for promotions and evaluation at the university. 
An evaluation is made when a teacher has been recommended 
for promotion, or when an assistant professor is about to acquire 
tenure by entering upon his fifth year of service in that rank, or 
when a member of the faculty believes that he is being unfairly 
dealt with in rank or salary. 

The evaluation is made by a secret committee which does not 
meet but reports individually to the executive officer for aca- 
demic personnel. The candidate for promotion is first asked to 
supply certain information about himself and to bring his 
bibliography up to date. He is also asked to make four nomi- 
nations for his evaluating committee. The committee is 
appointed, usually including at least three men from the candi- 
date’s own department, at least two from allied departments, 
the executive officer of the candidate’s department, and the dean 
of his college if the dean believes he has adequate knowledge. 

The information furnished by the candidate is abstracted for 
the committee, and each committee member is then sent the 
information and a rating sheet. 

Ratings are made on a “man to man” basis. A quotation from 
the directions follows: 


To indicate your opinion, first fill in the blanks on the next page, in 
the order of what you believe to be their value to the University, with the 
names of five faculty members (without regard to rank) in the candi- 
date’s department or in closely related departments. Choose one who is 
outstanding, one who is superior, one who is competent, one who is only 
fair, and one who is of slight value. Write the names in the order of 
their merit from best to poorest. 

For each of the following items consider where, if inserted in the list 
of five, the candidate being considered belongs. His name when inserted in 
this place will make a total of six names. Make a separate judgment for 
each item. 
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Encircle after each item the number (from 1 to 6) which indicates the 
candidate’s position for that item. 

The nine items are taken from the returns of the A.A.U.P. question- 
naire of May 1944. They are arranged in the order of their frequency of 
mention in replies to the question: What should govern increases in salary 
and rank? 


Bs IIR 66.55. i neice a Uinaiewe Wines cs ewees ts $$ +3" 
2. Contribution to his field through research and 
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Use the remaining space for a statement in your own words of the can- 
didate’s qualification for the rank or the increase for which he is being 
considered. 

Several hundred of these ratings have now been accumulated, 
and some of their more interesting features investigated. The 
reliability of the final rating as determined by the split-half 
method (uncorrected) is r = .44. This means that the pooled 
ratings of a seven-man jury have a very substantial consistency. 

Between teaching effectiveness, which is judged with high con- 
sistency, and research contribution, which is judged with still 
higher consistency, there is no significant association. This wasa 
matter of great surprise. Most college teachers believe that 
teaching and research contribute each to the other to an extent 
which should be evident in the correlation between the two. 

Five of the nine items used, “ability to cooperate,” “knowl 
edge of his subject,” “range of interests,” ‘“‘rate of professional 
growth,” “‘recognition by others in the field,” and also the sum 
of the ratings in all the items were significantly negatively related 
to academic maturity as measured by the number of years since 
getting the bachelor’s degree. In the opinion. of the faculty, 
the value of the older men tends to be somewhat less than the 
value of younger men. But it is to be noted that in faculty opin- 
ion this did not hold true of the two most important items, 
“teaching effectiveness” and “research contribution.” 
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In apparent contradiction with the negative correlation be- 
tween total rating and academic maturity (number of years 
since the bachelor’s degree) is the fact that there are more full 
professors in the upper decile ranks and more assistant profes- 
sors in the lower decile ranks than can be accounted for by 
chance (x? is significant beyond the 1 percent level). This'means, 
we hope, that there has been some discrimination in making 
promotions in the past. 

Since 1925, when the writer was on a committee of the uni- 
versity faculty appointed to recommend methods for the rec- 
ognition of teaching in making promotions, and since the early 
thirties, when Dr. William R. Wilson conducted an elaborate 
program of student ratings of courses and instructors, the uni- 
versity has accumulated many thousands of student evalua- 
tions of instruction. At present, student evaluations are made 
only on the request of instructors. Such requests are made by 
between one-fourth and one-third of the faculty each year and 
keep fully occupied a staff of two full-time and three half-time 
researchers headed by Miss Grace French, research associate in 
psychology. 

Student ratings of teachers do not agree closely with faculty 
ratings. Between student-rating scores and faculty-jury scores 
on teaching effectiveness, the correlation is .48. Since the agree- 
ment of student ratings with other student ratings (each being 
the average of 20) is of the order of .89, and faculty juries of 
seven agree with other juries of seven between .64 and-.76, there 
is obviously a radical difference in the student evaluation of 
teaching and in the faculty evaluation. One obvious source of 
this difference is that the students, when called on to judge a 
teacher, have sat through from ten to fifty hours of his course, 
at least one-half of its total. The faculty are dependent on 
student hearsay, on the observation of the presumed effects of 
other men’s instruction on their own students, and on inferences 
from their personal acquaintance with men and their academic 
records. 

In the opinion of students, full professors are not better 
teachers than assistant professors. It will be recalled that faculty 
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members believe full professors are better. Which is correct, 
the student or the faculty opinion? 

It seems reasonable to assume that the students are the better 
judges of teaching for the reasons already mentioned. They are 
in a position to make direct observations of classroom teaching, 
an activity which few college teachers have observed since their 
own school days. If the students are right, and full professors 
are no better teachers than assistant professors, it would appear 
that the advantages of greater maturity and experience and 
professional acquaintance, a greater total of research accom- 
plished, may all be offset by possible loss of enthusiasm, increas- 
ing distractions, and nonteaching responsibilities. After all, 
there has been good evidence offered that composers, writers, 
painters, and scientists, reach their peak of creative effort at the 
beginning of their fourth decade. 

At the University of Washington surveys of student opinion 
are voluntary. They can be made on request, kept off the record, 
and not furnished to administrative officers if the teacher so 
desires. Their greatest value lies in the abstracts of student 
comment furnished the instructor. These contain, of course, 
contradictions, but their total gives, we believe, an astonishingly 
frank and detailed statement of merits and faults. The merits, 
in the long run, far outrun the faults, because there is a strong 
student bias toward favorable judgment of instructors, which 
is as it should be. 

It is believed that the system of evaluation in use at Wash- 
ington is also in favor. It has not been the subject of any recent 
balloting, but the university has a strong organization for self- 
government in the faculty through an elective senate of about 
sixty persons. Unfavorable action by the senate would do away 
with any part or all of the general method. The writer believes 
that the general scheme is regarded by most faculty men as a 
protection against “one man” judgments. Many persons have 
had advances and a number have had overdue promotions for 
which the occasion was a favorable rating. One year ago 
the regression of faculty salaries on academic maturity was 
plotted and calculated. For each faculty member there was cal- 
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culated his expected monthly salary as estimated from his aca- 
demic maturity. The amount and direction by which he differed 
from this ‘‘average”’ faculty position were calculated—his “error 
of estimate.”” This was expressed in terms of its standard devia- 
tion. For each man there was then a measure, showing by how 
many standard deviations he differed from the expected salary. 

This measure was compared with his merit rating, also 
expressed in standard deviation terms. When the second meas- 
ure subtracted from the first gave a negative result, this meant 
that colleagues rated the man higher than his salary rating. In 
about sixty-five cases where this discrepancy was greatest, four 
hundred dollars was added to the teacher’s salary. This reward 
went to a few men of only average rating, in case their salary 
position was well below the norm. In some fifteen instances the 
sum of two hundred dollars was added. These increases were 
in addition to a widespread increase based on departmental 
recommendations. 

In a few instances these adjustments caused much discussion. 
These were instances in which men who had always kept together 
in their rate of advance were now separated by a four-hundred- 
dollar interval. : 

In one set of cases there appears to be no question of the 
advantage of student and colleague ratings. These are those 
instances of younger men who appear to have mischosen their 
profession and who must now face very objective evidence of 
that fact. Although the evidence is fallible, it is far less fallible 
than self-judgment, which can allow men poorly qualified to mis- 
direct their whole life-effort. There is no better criterion of 
teaching aptitude than teaching performance, and there are no 
better judges of teaching performance than students and 
colleagues. 











Education and Cultural Change 
in the Arab World’ 


By MATTA AKRAWI 


DUCATION IS ESSENTIALLY a social process, intimately 
connected with the stress of life around it, with the cur- 
rents and crosscurrents of events, with the heritage of 

the past and the hopes of the future. To understand and evaluate 
the present state of education in the six Arab states visited by 
the American Council on Education commission—Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, and Palestine—an attempt should 
be made to summarize the probems and trends, and in general 
to throw the educational picture against the background of 
political, social, and economic life in the Near East. 

What, in general, is the present situation in the Arab world? 
What are the main characteristics of life in it? Which way is 
the Arab world heading, and what are the problems it is facing? 
And, finally, what are the educational measures which have been 
taken to cope with the major problems and needs and changes 
in Arab life today? How adequate are they, and what can be 
done to improve the educational endeavors of the various coun- 
tries? To these questions only a partial answer can be given 
at present. 


BACKGROUND OF ARAB AND NEAR EASTERN LIFE 


The Near East, of which the Arab countries are a part, lies 
at one of the most strategic points in the world. It provides the 


1This article is a condensation of the last chapter of the book Education in Arab 
Countries of the Near East by Roderic D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi, to be pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education in July. The volume is a report of 
a survey made by Mr. Matthews and Mr. Akrawi under the sponsorship of the 
Council. Personal visits were made to 471 schools of all levels and types in Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, and Palestine during 1945-46; also there were 
visits to ministries and departments of education in these countries, contacts and 
talks with educational leaders, and a fairly extensive study of documents, laws, 
statistics, curriculums, etc. The preceding chapters of the book present a factual 
report of the schools, their enrollments, their finances, their curriculums, adminis- 
tration, laws and regulations, and the like. In the final chapter, Mr. Akrawi, 
Director General of Higher Education of Iraq, interprets the facts from the view- 
point of a native of the Arab East, educated in the United States, and with a 
profound knowledge of comparative education in various countries of both the Old 
and the New Worlds. 
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connecting link between the three continents of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa, and lies at the crossroads of world communication 
by land, sea, and air. It is this geographical position of the 
Arab East which has made it the center of trade routes and of 
paths of invading armies from the very dawn of history. Another 
factor is the potential wealth of the country. In its early days 
its agricultural wealth was of prime importance; more recently, 
mineral wealth in the form of oil has attracted international 
competition. The world does not seem able to leave it alone— 
nor can the Near East afford to remain isolated from world 
events. In the Near East today the old and the new stand side 
by side—the old never fully obliterated, the new not yet having 
its firm roots in the ground. The educator can reflect only that 
while education has to do with the present and the future, in 
the Arab East it cannot be divorced from the past and the cul- 
tural heritage. 

A rapid glance at the history of cultural migration shows that 
what is known today as Western or European civilization had 
its initial start in the Near East. Here it was born and through 
a few thousand years rose to a certain measure of maturity. 
Here were initiated, as far as we know, advanced methods of 
agriculture and irrigation, of building and architecture, the wheel 
on land and the boat on the sea, the early geometrical and astro- 
nomical notions, the first phonetic alphabet, as well as the three 
important monotheistic religions of the world. From the seventh 
to the thirteenth centuries the Arab Empire represented the 
highest civilization in the world. Contact between East and 
West in the Middle Ages, through the Crusades, through trade, 
and through the Arab states in Spain and other parts of south- 
western Europe, brought Arab-Muslim cultural influences to 
bear on western Europe, influences which were a factor in bring- 
ing about the Renaissance. As Europé took up the torch, the 
Near East fell prey to a new wave of barbarian and semi- 
barbarian invasions which obliterated its political and cultural 
life. Beginning with the nineteenth century, however, there has 
been a stream of cultural influence from the West back to the 
East, and today the world is witnessing a new awakening in the 


Arab world. 
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CuieF ASPECTs OF MODERN ARAB LIFE 


One of the most outstanding facts about Arab life today is 
its fundamentally agricultural economy. The overwhelming 
majority of the people live on the land and subsist by agricul. 
ture. A few industries exist which cater to the needs of the 
country districts. These industries, the remnants of a once. 
great past, have suffered a tremendous eclipse since machine- 
made goods from the West began to penetrate the markets of 
the East. Since World War I some attempts have been made 
to revive domestic industry on a modern machine basis. There 
is no doubt that such a development is needed in order to raise 
the standard of living in the Arab countries and to improve the 
adverse balance of trade. But even more important to that goal 
is improvement in agricultural methods and the marketing of 
produce, the conservation and utilization of water resources 
both for irrigation and for power, the scientific improvement of 
livestock, and reforestation. The present very low income of 
farmers necessitates a low standard of living, which in turn 
makes it impossible for the people to support local institutions 
and social services to any adequate degree. The problem of 
educational expansion is directly dependent upon economic devel- 
opment and reform in each of the countries. It should be 
remembered that universal elementary education, long an aim 
in European and American countries, did not become a reality 
until the industrialization of these countries, or until an extremely 
eficient agricultural organization like that of Denmark was 
achieved. The main problem is essentially financial, and its 
solution will depend upon the rise of the standard of living of 
the common man in each country and the rise of his average 
income, so that he can be taxed sufficiently to support a com- 
plete educational system. In Egypt, for example, it is estimated 
that the most modest compulsory education program at the 
elementary level would cost approximately 24,000,000 Egyptian 
pounds ($96,000,000), or 25 percent of the present total annual 
budget of Egypt. In the other Arab countries the position is 
even more difficult. 

The influence of Islam upon modern Arab life manifests itself 
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now as an ally of Arab nationalism, and as a factor in the defen- 
sive struggle of the Arabs to maintain their identity in the face 
of Western imperialism. Muslim Arabs, whether deeply reli- 
gious or not, are justly proud of their religion and heritage and 
keep to it with an unshakable loyalty. Christian Arabs—a sizable 
minority in many communities—feel close kinship with the Mus- 
lims because of the fact that Arabic is their common language, 
and the two groups stand side by side in political struggles. 
Nationalism began in the Arab world in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century at the hands of literary men who rediscovered 
the beauties of Arabic literature and the glories of the old Arab 
Empire. Side by side with these literary men were religious 
reformers who complained of the autocracy of the Ottoman 
sultans. In time the two voices tended to blend in protest against 
the backwardness and corruption of Ottoman rule. Arab na- 
tionalism, however, did not begin to make rapid headway until 
the twentieth century—a story too long and too complicated to 
tell here. Let it suffice to say that since World War | it has been 
a force steadily increasing in scope and in power, culminating 
a few years ago in the formation of the Arab League in an 
endeavor to bring some unity to the policies and actions of the 
various Arab states. The Arab League has also been trying 
to foster better communication among the countries of the Arab 
world, a more unified economic policy, a closer relationship 
between the various educational systems, encouraging Arab let- 
ters and science, and has been trying to bring about some sort of 
unified citizenship. 

Nationalism has not only been a potent force in the general 
life of the Arab world, but it has had an influence on its educa- 
tional systems and practices. The Arab educator usually thinks 
of schools as the main channel through which the Arab national- 
ist spirit can be spread and taught to the younger generation. 
Youth ought to be made proud of the nation’s glorious past so 
as to be spurred to work for the revival of the Arab nation. 
They ought to be taught the geography of the Arab world and 
be made conscious of the possibilities of their land. The public 
school curriculums of all the Arab countries studied stress the 
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“national” subjects—the Arabic language, religion, literature, 
history, geography, and civics—even though the rest of the cur. 
riculum, the organization of the schools, and methods are 
usually patterned after Western models. 

An atmosphere of change is one of the leading characteristics 
of modern life in the Near East and the Arab world. The habits, 
customs, and attitudes of thousands of years are changing. The 
physical surroundings in the towns and even in the rural districts 
are being gradually, but surely, changed by new forms of build. 
ing and architecture, new methods of planting, of landscaping, 
and new ways of transportation. Along with these changes is 
coming a great change in ideas, values, and behavior, in char- 
acter and moral affairs, and changes in art and literature, and in 
methods of political organization. Travel has played its part, 
as has the attendance of Arabs in colleges and universities 
abroad. More recently, the radio, the cinema, and the increas- 
ing supply of Western books and periodical literature have also 
played their role. 

As a result, life in the Near East can be said to be in the melt- 
ing pot. There is what could be called a liquid situation. Will 
it take any mold, and what type of mold will it be? Can this 
process of change be controlled or, at least, directed into certain 
channels? And if it is to be controlled and directed, then by 
what means? It would seem obvious that part of this direction 
can be exercised through education, though education alone is 
not strong enough to shape the things that are to come. 

A number of anxious questions are being asked about this 
cultural change. What will happen to the cultural heritage of 
the East? Will the Arab world be able to maintain not only its 
political independence but also its entity as a cultural unit? Will 
the Near East be culturally swept off its feet, or will the new 
culture so blend with the old as perhaps to provide a new mes- 
sage and a new contribution by the Near East to world civiliza- 
tion? And what about Western civilization itself? Is it to be 
taken in its totality, or is it to be studied and scrutinized so that 
its virtues and its weaknesses may be ascertained? There is at 
present a pronounced tendency to be so dazzled by the achieve- 
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ments of Western civilization in the field of industry, of war 
and armament, and in the field of health and medicine, that it 
is easy to overlook the less apparent and more intangible forces 
that have made Western civilization, such as intellectual curi- 
osity of thought and inquiry, the value of human life, the worth 
of the individual, the equality of woman with man, and many 
other ideals. Will these more subtle aspects of Western civiliza- 
tion be appreciated well enough so that an intelligent attitude 
can be taken toward that civilization? 

Moreover, Western civilization is coming to the East from 
many lands and national groups—from America, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, and many other sources. Naturally, 
the national rivalries of these countries tend to show themselves 
culturally also, especially in schools established by various for- 
eign nations in the Arab countries, and by influence wielded upon 
Arab students in Western institutions. This has produced among 
the Arabs a house divided against itself—various schools of 
thought and even of behavior, sometimes one discrediting the 
other. Is it possible or desirable for the Arabs to take an eclectic 
point of view and pick from each culture what appears to suit 
their needs? 

Finally, what does all this problem of cultural change in the 
Near East mean when translated into educational terms? What 
does it mean in terms of schools, curriculum, and methods? How 
can education be so shaped as to help modify the Arab tradition 
without losing its essence? 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS BETWEEN THE Two WorLD WARS 


The student of education in the modern Arab world cannot 
help but be impressed by the great progress which has been 
made in the last quarter of a century. Judged by the absolute 
ideal of universal school attendance and literacy, this progress 
may, to the superficial observer, seem to fall short of the stand- 
ard of the civilized world. Considered, however, from the 
standpoint of the starting point about 1920, the advance, in 
spite of all the political struggles and economic hindrances, has 
been very great. In many instances, school attendance has been 
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trebled and quadrupled, and, in some instances, multiplied by 
ten or more times. This is true of all the countries surveyed, 
Not only has there been a quantitative expansion of the educa- 
tional systems, but also a rise in standards, an establishment and 
advance of higher education, and some measure of qualitative 
change in the curriculum. One cannot ignore also the positive 
advance in the education of girls, a fact which holds great 
promise for the future. The sending of educational missions 
abroad has helped to educate a staff of specialists and leaders 
in the various fields, and all the countries are contemplating plans 
for increasing the number of missions. Coupled with all this is 
the rising demand for education among the people—a demand 
which cannot always be met with the resources at hand. There 
has also been great improvement in textbooks, in equipment, 
and in school buildings. 

In building up their educational systems, most of the Arab 
states have abandoned the old form of the common, ungraded 
Muslim school—the kuttab—and established new forms of 
schools modeled after the Western, graded types. The only 
exception to this is Egypt, where, along with the modern Euro- 
pean type, the former kuttab has been developed, improved, and 
graded to include all the usual subjects of elementary educa- 
tion except a foreign language, but with a greater emphasis upon 
religion and Arabic. There is also the half-modernized system 
of Al-Azhar standing by itself. Otherwise, Arab educational 
systems and educational thinking have been influenced by West- 
ern models emanating from the countries with which they have 
had intimate contact, or which ruled over them as their occu- 
pying or mandatory powers. There is also the influence of 
Western foreign schools which were established in the Arab 
world, often before the establishment of the public school sys- 
tems. Thus Egypt started its public school system under French 
influence, came under British educational influence during the 
British occupation, and has been following its own path since 
the end of that occupation, deriving influences from many 
sources. The Iraqi educational system was restarted by the 
British and later passed into Iraqi hands, deriving ideas from 
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French, British, and American sources. The schools of Lebanon 
and Syria are based upon the French system, though Syria broke 
loose recently. ‘he schools of Palestine (at the time of survey 
by the American Council commission) were completely separate 
for Arabs and Jews, the Arab system based upon the English. 

It is a source of no wonder, therefore, that education in the 
various countries shows many signs of imitation of Western 
models. Now that large public school systems have been estab- 
lished in the Arab countries, however, it becomes a pressing 
problem to scrutinize these Western models and their suitability 
for the needs of Arab countries. This has not yet been done to 
any marked degree. The reason is largely the fact that most 
of the educational systems are too recent to have had the evo- 
lution which would make for their adaptation to their new 
environment. A second reason is the lack of educationally 
trained personnel in the various ministries of education in the 
Arab world. For the most part, educational policies are being 
shaped by people who have had some form of higher education 
but who have had little acquaintance with educational philosophy, 
with educational psychology, with modern techniques of educa- 
tional methods and curriculum construction, and the various 
problems of educational administration and organization. Too 
often, educational administration is carried on in an amateurish 
fashion, which is wasteful of time, effort, and funds. New build- 
ings are sometimes constructed so poorly that they fall into ruin 
within a decade or two, and there is hardly any computation of 
a standard cost per unit of classroom or school. No standard- 
ized mental and achievement tests as yet exist in the Arab world, 
so that it is difficult to follow scientifically the progress of stu- 
dents, to diagnose their abilities or deficiencies, and to make 
adequate provision for their needs. Hundreds of trained men 
and women are needed throughout the Arab world to occupy 
key positions in educational administration, in the teachers col- 
leges, and in important strategic schools. Along with the steps 
that need to be taken for the training of such personnel, there 
is need for establishing research centers in education and psy- 
chology to study specific problems facing each country. 
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CENTRALIZED SYSTEMS 


The present study has clearly shown that education in the Arab 
states is almost completely centralized. Policies, curriculums, 
textbooks, plans for expansion, examinations, and certificates are 
all handed down from the central offices—the ministries of 
education. Under the central office there are usually regional 
offices which execute the orders of the central office and exercise 
a limited influence on the shaping of educational policies. The 
local communities have little to say about courses of study, books, 
methods, the appointment of teachers, and, in actual fact, con- 
tribute little money or effort toward the maintenance of their 
own local schools. Little local taxation for schools exists. The 
school is not conceived of as a part of the community but as a 
part of government which is something different from the 
people. 

The reason for this state of affairs is, in part, the fact that 
all government and public institutions are centralized. Even 
when local councils exist, they do not have the strength that they 
have in Western countries. But there is still a deeper reason. 
The best talents are usually concentrated in the capitals, and the 
idea prevails that it is up to the intelligensia to lead the way in 
the regeneration and development of the country. Since cen- 
tralization prevails in all the departments of government, it is 
naturally difficult to decentralize educational administration. Yet 
this is greatly needed, at least to a degree. It is needed in order 
to arouse more interest by the people in the education of their 
own children. It is needed for levying local taxes and providing 
local funds for the better and wider development of schools. 
Today schools have to secure almost everything from the cen- 
tral government—buildings, desks, teachers’ salaries, even 
library books. Local responsibility is also needed in order to 
establish a bond between the school and the community, so that 
the school can better influence the life of the community and 
the community provide a stimulus for the activity of the school. 

Attempts have been made in some of the countries toward 
throwing some of the responsibility for education on the shoul- 
ders of local authorities. In Egypt provincial councils were 
asked to bear the cost of the compulsory schools, but not enough 
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taxing power was granted these councils to enable them to support 
the schools, and the main burden, therefore, fell again on the 
central treasury. In Palestine the government has insisted that 
the Arab villages provide the buildings for the schools, and 
local councils have been empowered to levy taxes for the schools. 
As a result a large number of schools were built and even 
teachers employed by the local authorities. While educational 
facilities are admitted to be still inadequate, throwing responsi- 
bility on the local communities has had a beneficial effect in 
arousing in them a sense of responsibility for education. In Iraq 
the establishment of local councils has recently been written into 
law, and it is not possible to predict how this scheme will operate. 
In Syria responsibility for village school buildings has also been 
laid upon local authorities. These measures are still in their 
infancy and are far from being perfect. 


THE LIQUIDATION OF ILLITERACY 


Perhaps the most fundamental educational problem facing the 
Arab world today is the double problem of putting every child 
of elementary school age in school and of liquidating adult 
illiteracy. The Arab states have arrived at various points along 
the road toward the solution of this problem. Table 1 gives a 
general idea of the relative educational progress in each of the 
countries studied. 

It will be seen that Lebanon has put into elementary school 
the largest percentage of its school-age population. Following 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS IN Six ARAB COUNTRIES 
IN THE Periop 1942-45 





Estimated Number Percentage of 

Country Estimated Population of Attending Appropriate 

Population Elementary- Elementary Age-Group 

School Age® Schools in School 

0 18,000,000 2,870,000 1,360,000 47.4 
MN Saanewaed 4,500,000 675,000 135,000 20.0 
eee 3,000,000 375,000 148,000 39.4 
Lebanon ....... 1,100,000 165,000 120,000 72.7 
Transjordan ... 400,000 50,000 14,000 28.0 
Palestine (Arab) 1,250,000 207,000 107,000 51.6 


*Estimates of the elementary-school-age population for all countries are based upon 
distribution tables of the 1937 census for Egypt. Similar distribution figures were not rerallehte fee 
other countries. 
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in order are Palestine, Egypt, Syria, Transjordan, and Iraq. It 
would seem that Lebanon has within its grasp the stamping-out 
of illiteracy among the rising generation, provided an active 
policy is pursued by its Ministry of Education. Palestine would 
come next, where it is estimated by a responsible authority that 
the present education budget would have to be doubled if com- 
pulsory attendance in elementary schools were enforced. In the 
other countries the position is more difficult because of the long 
road to be traveled and lack of funds. 

In some of the Arab countries universal education is hampered 
by other factors. The social organization of a large section of 
the population, which is tribal, and the sparcity of the population 
in many regions slow down the spread of education. The liquida- 
tion of illiteracy among adults is an even more difficult problem. 
In the preoccupation with the education of the young, not much 
effective work has been done for adults. In Iraq a vigorous 
movement for the liquidation of illiteracy started in 1922 but 
had so slowed down by 1930 that it was taken over by the Min- 
istry of Education as one of its routine activities in evening 
schools in towns and villages. Now some 10,000 students of all 
ages receive a small amount of instruction in these schools. In 
Egypt the Ministry of Social Affairs was launching a large pro- 
gram for fighting illiteracy in 1945-46. It is too early to judge 
its results. In other Arab states little was being done in this field. 


Wuat TyPE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Is NEEDED? 


It must be asked: What type of elementary school and what 
types of curriculums are best calculated to improve the life of 
the masses, and indeed of all the people? At the present time 
elementary schools in each country have one common course of 
study prescribed by the central authorities.’ 

The usual course of study is to a large extent bookish and 
academic, borrowed from abroad, and designed to prepare for 
the passing of examinations. For the most part the only adapta- 
tion to local needs seems to be the teaching of Arabic and of 
the history and geography of the Arab lands, particularly of 


2Egypt has several, one for each type of elementary or primary school, all pre- 
scribed by the Ministry of Education. 
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the land in which the school happens to be. To this is added some 
instruction in health, again of the bookish type, and in the village 
schools some instruction in agriculture. For this latter there is 
little practical application except in Palestine and, more recently, 
in a few schools in Egypt and Transjordan. The best develop- 
ment along this line has undoubtedly been in the Arab system in 
Palestine where school gardens have been established in 238 
schools and practical instruction in agriculture is given to the 
pupils of grades five through seven. The practical training varies 
with the locality. While fruit-raising may be emphasized in one 
environment, vegetables, cereals, or beekeeping, or a combina- 
tion of these may be emphasized in another. There is certainly 
a need in all of the Arab world to examine carefully the type or 
types of elementary schools that fit the rural environment of the 
large majority of the population, that would help raise the 
standard of agriculture, of health, of social consciousness, of 
citizenship, and of character. Even though such an ideal has 
been spoken of before by some Arab educators who have studied 
abroad, it has not yet been translated into action. 

In all of the countries studied it was found that the number 
of pupils eliminated in the successive grades of the elementary 
school was large. In many places where compulsory education 
was supposedly in effect, it was apparent that the majority of 
the children did not average more than two or two and one-half 
years of school, and, therefore, ran the danger of reverting to 
illiteracy after leaving school. In some cases, as in Egypt, while 
hundreds of thousands of pupils were registered in the first 
grade of the compulsory schools, only a few thousands were 
found in the fifth grade. In Iraq, Transjordan, and Syria, while 
the proportion of children who stayed in school was higher, no 
more than 5 to 10 percent of the total student body was in the 
upper grade. In Lebanon a similar but perhaps not as pro- 
nounced a situation, seems to prevail. In Palestine, elimination 
in the first four years is comparatively small, but registration 
begins to drop sharply after the fourth grade. Some of this is 
accomplished by design on the part of education authorities, 
owing to lack of places in the schools. Some of the elimination 
of pupils is due in part to social and economic forces—but it 
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may also be due to the types of curriculums and methods fol- 
lowed. These are too dry and unattractive to the child and 
often to the parents. The courses of study are, as a rule, too 
filled with logically organized subject matter unrelated to the 
environment and too heavily loaded and difficult for the average 
student to master. This results in a large percentage of failure 
and retardation and tends to keep the lower grades over- 
crowded, while depleting the number of pupils in the upper 
grades. The problem of elimination, therefore, has its bear- 
ing not only on the measures to be taken to enforce attendance, 
but also on the type of curriculum to be followed. 

Too often it is assumed that a high standard must be main- 
tained in elementary schools. Those pupils who cannot attain 
that standard are consciously or unconsciously thought of as 
unworthy, and, therefore, are weeded out. The idea of fitting 
curriculums and standards to the capacity of pupils, though 
often admitted in theory, does not find much application in prac- 
tice. It happens, therefore, that those who pass through the 
sieve of examinations are the minority that go on to further 
education only to gravitate, for the most part, toward govern- 
ment and “white collar’ jobs. The other students can be said 
to fall into three groups: (1) Those students who will keep on 
trying and who, therefore, take a longer time in passing from 
grade to grade, and who are generally considered the laggards 
and misfits in the upper elementary classes and the secondary 
schools; (2) those who drop out in the upper elementary classes 
or in the secondary schools but who think of themselves as too 
well educated to work with their hands; and (3) those who drop 
out early in their school life, often revert to illiteracy, and 
become farmers, laborers, and artisans. Thus, a certain strati- 
fication results where skilled, as well as unskilled, labor becomes 
the province only of the dullards who cannot go through school 
and attain a higher standing. 

It would seem evident that the elementary course of study 
should be modified so as to be more in agreement with the 
needs of the environment on the one hand, and of the individual 
pupils on the other. The uniformity of the elementary course of 
study is, however, defended on national grounds. It is argued 
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that the country is in urgent need of a united citizenry and that 
it is the business of the school to give a unified course of study 
that will help to produce it. While this aim is a legitimate one, 
and while there is certainly a need for greater unity among the 
citizens of the Arab world, it does not follow that this can be 
achieved by rigidly setting down courses. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the secondary schools the same tendencies prevail. All over 
the Arab world the only type of secondary school that exists is 
the academic secondary school. Division of the course into scien- 
tific and literary, and, sometimes, into mathematical and bio- 
logical sections is almost the maximum of variety attempted. 
These schools are, therefore, of the college-preparatory type. 
The only exception is a commercial secondary school in Baghdad, 
the certificate of which is accepted for purposes of admission to 
some higher institutions. In Iraq and in some other countries 
graduates of some of the vocational schools thought of as 
equivalent to secondary schools may continue their education in 
higher schools of the same type, but this is not usually the case. 

Thus, there is some preferential treatment of academic sec- 
ondary school graduates which creates an attitude in all con- 
cerned—whether school authority, parent, or pupil—that this is 
a superior kind of education, which it is the ambition of every 
parent to give his child. As a rule, therefore, it is students with 
lower abilities who are squeezed out of academic schools and 
who take refuge in the vocational schools. Vocational education 
thus carries a stamp which does not attract students to it. This 
is one of the factors which has operated to make it largely 
unsuccessful in the various countries of the Arab world. In some 
of the Arab countries this problem has received some thought, 
notably in Iraq, where, for some time, the creation of a number 
of parallel secondary courses with a vocational bias—commer- 
cial, agricultural, technical, and home economics—has been 
advocated. It has, however, met with strenuous opposition from 
the advocates of the unity of courses of study. 

In general, it may be said that secondary education is avail- 
able to most of those who can graduate from elementary school, 
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although the cost of maintenance away from home may be a 
barrier for many village youth who are not at the top in the 
public examination. Iraq, Syria, and Egypt have established 
systems of exemptions from fees on the basis of economic need 
or academic achievement, or both, which may exempt wholly or 
partially from 25 to 40 percent of the student body. The annual 
fees at their highest are rather low: in Iraq, $18,° and in Syria, 
$27.30. They are considerably higher in Egypt—$80. In Pales- 
tine and Transjordan provision for public secondary education 
is extremely limited. Under a very stringent method of selection, 
only the most capable of the students can finish their secondary 
education in the three complete public secondary schools that 
exist in Arab Palestine. For the poorer students a system of 
scholarships exists, but the scope of secondary education is so 
limited as to make its availability to the youth of the country 
almost insignificant. In 1945-46 Transjordan maintained only 
one complete secondary school; two others, however, were on 
the point of being completed. In Lebanon reliance has been 
laid on private and foreign secondary schools, and the Ministry 
of Education maintains no complete secondary school. The 
poor boy or girl of Lebanon finds it exceedingly difficult to com- 
plete his secondary education, although it is surprising how many 
sacrifices and privations Lebanese parents are willing to undergo 
in order to send their children through secondary schools. A 
system of public secondary schools or, at least, of public schol- 
arships for promising students is sorely needed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


As has been intimated above, vocational education is perhaps 
the least successful aspect of education in the Arab world. On 
the whole it can be said that vocational schools are not popular, 
and in many instances there is difficulty getting recruits to fill 
the classes even moderately. The reasons for this are many, 
though no scientific study of them has been made. Perhaps the 
most fundamental among them is the fact that industry is still 
in its infancy in the Arab world. As the cottage hand trades 
have been waging a losing fight with modern Western machine- 


8Iraq has since abolished fees in the secondary schools. 
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made products, so has there been an industrial dislocation in the 
various Arab countries. The new industry based on machinery 
is beginning to make its appearance, but, naturally, the demand 
for skilled industrial workers is not great, nor is the appreciation 
for the preparation of such workers. The old apprenticeship 
system continues, using illiterate boys as the principal source of 
supply. Workers so trained are willing to accept lower wages 
than are the graduates of trade or technical schools. As they 
have the more practical kind of training in the specific industry, 
they are usually more favored in finding jobs than is the literate 
student who has combined theory with limited practice. 

Among the reasons for the nonpopularity of vocational edu- 
cation is the fact that secondary school graduates are reasonably 
sure of a steady income with no strenuous work to soil their 
hands. Since the government official in the past has enjoyed a 
great deal of prestige, government jobs are coveted. It follows 
that the academic studies leading their graduates to government 
jobs become the more popular. Even the educational authorities 
themselves have paid much less attention to vocational educa- 
tion, and have, consciously or unconsciously, held it in somewhat 
lower esteem, though often acknowledging the necessity for it. 

Other factors have impeded the progress of vocational edu- 
cation in some countries. In Iraq, vocational school students 
are discriminated against in military service—service of second- 
ary school students is postponed until their graduation, when 
they receive reserve-officers training for nine months; vocational 
school students have to serve for two years as privates. 

A further hindrance to the development of vocational edu- 
cation is the lack of experts. The problem is crucial in the Arab 
world because upon vocational education depends, very largely, 
the development of the resources of the countries, the efficient 
exploitation of the land, and the training of skilled workers for 
industries. Some progress has been achieved in Egypt, where 
fairly successful vocational schools of various levels—elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and higher—exist. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


The problem of the expansion of elementary education in the 
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six Arab countries naturally creates the problem of the prepara- 
tion of teachers in adequate numbers for the system. Radical 
differences exist among the countries in the level of preparation 
and the number of trained teachers they produce. Transjordan 
has no teacher-training institution. In Palestine and Lebanon 
the number of teachers graduated from normal schools and 
teachers colleges is extremely small. Accordingly, recourse has 
been had to appointing as teachers, graduates of secondary 
schools and even individuals of much less education. Syria has 
recently recognized the problem and increased the capacity of its 
teacher-training institutions, though the existing facilities are 
still short of the need. Egypt and Iraq are the only two coun- 
tries that are training elementary and primary school teachers 
in more or less adequate numbers. 

The level at which elementary and primary school teachers 
are being prepared also differs radically. In the dual system of 
elementary and primary education in Egypt, primary school 
teachers have, for many years, been prepared on a four-year 
college basis and, in certain instances, with two years of profes- 
sional study beyond college work. More recently, a two-year 
course above the general secondary certificate has been insti- 
tuted; later lengthened to three years. On the other hand, ele- 
mentary school teachers receive an academic and professional 
training that is hardly equivalent to secondary education. In 
Palestine two years of academic and professional training 
beyond the secondary school are a standard practice for men 
teachers, while women teachers for city schools have thus far 
received a training of only one year beyond secondary school. 
Rural-school women teachers are of a much lower standard, 
and no school for the training of rural men teachers exists. In 
Lebanon two years of training are given to both men and women 
in a course that is hardly equivalent to Lebanese secondary edu- 
cation. In Syria the new training scheme, which is likely to 
become general, is one of three years above intermediate school. 
In Iraq rural teachers are trained in special institutions which 
are roughly equivalent to secondary schools, while city teachers 
receive a training equivalent to one or two years above secondary 
schools. Thus, the education of teachers for the public schools 
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in the Arab states ranges from a minimum that is: less than a 
secondary school certificate to a maximum of two years beyond 
college work. 

On the qualitative side, greater attention should be given to 
the preparation of rural-school teachers. The current practice 
of sending the poorest teachers to the countryside should be 
stopped. If it is true that the economy of all these countries 
depends largely on the development of their agricultural 
resources, then rural life needs to be reconstructed. In this 
reconstruction a great role can be played by a special kind of 
rural school that pays adequate attention to the needs of its 
environment. Such a pioneering school needs well-prepared 
teachers. Teachers are needed for the rural districts who not 
only master the common subjects but who also have an adequate 
acquaintance with agriculture and with the social and health 
problems of the countryside. 

Iraq and Palestine are the only countries which have tried to 
grapple with this problem. Special rural-teachers colleges have 
been established in Iraq where agricultural and health training 
are given to the students along with academic subjects. Students 
are usually recruited from the countryside itself. The general 
plan seems to be correct, but it is feared that the way it is being 
handled, largely due to the lack of well-trained staffs in the teach- 
ers colleges, the quality of teachers that is wanted for the rural 
schools of Iraq is not being obtained. 

The problem resolves itself into that of staffing the teachers 
colleges with men of vision and of adequate professional educa- 
tion. For the present, most of the staff of the teachers colleges 
are either former teachers of secondary schools or people who 
are academically but not professionally trained. The teachers 
colleges need not only specialists in education, but also specialists 
in sociology who can conduct original research in the social prob- 
lems of their country. In addition, there is a great demand for 
teachers of the practical subjects, such as agriculture, manual 
arts and crafts, physical education, and some of the fine arts, 
such as music, art, dance, and rhythm. Many of the teachers 
colleges are sadly lacking in this respect. 
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In the preparation of secondary school teachers, Iraq has 
maintained a four- or five-year course above secondary school 
for men and women, which combines academic training with the 
professional. Egypt followed the same system down to 1930 
and later replaced it with the institutes of education, which give 
two years of professional training beyond college work. For 
the rest, reliance in all the Arab world for recruiting secondary 
teachers has been on college or university graduates who are, 
for the most part, only academically trained. Graduates of the 
American University of Beirut and at Cairo have been a com- 
mon source of recruiting, together with some graduates of 


French, British, and American universities. Many secondary . 


school teachers do not have university training. Syria recently 
established a higher teachers college following roughly the lines 
of the Higher Teachers College in Iraq, while Egypt is re-estab- 
lishing the higher teachers college for preparing teachers of 
science and mathematics. 

Another angle of the problem of the preparation of teachers 
is their training in service. Little organized, regular, and con- 
stant effort is being exerted in this direction in any of the coun- 
tries studied. Here and there a summer training course or eve- 
ning classes are held. The teachers, therefore, tend to sink 
gradually in professional competence, easily fall behind the times, 
and lose morale. School inspection is rarely directed toward 
improving the knowledge of the teacher. Nor are school prin- 
cipals usually much better trained than their fellow-teachers. 
Plans are needed in all the countries for regular summer and 
full-year courses for teachers, and for the training of capable 
principals who can help their teachers improve themselves. Pub- 
lications for the benefit of teachers are also needed. 

It is not possible in this condensation to include a rather 
extensive treatment of the problems of foreign language teach- 
ing, of the large number and variety of foreign schools in the 
Arab world in their relation to national education, and of the 
problem of the unity of outlook of Arab citizens through educa- 
tion. The commission concluded that the public school systems 
are the main medium for bringing about that unity. 
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An ARAB NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


To say that the public school system is to be the main unifying 
factor in the Arab world is to raise the questions: What kind of 
a public school system? Is there to be one educational system— 
one national system—for all Arabs, or many systems, one for 
each country? What constitutes a national system of educa- 
tion? These are difficult questions to answer. 

Each of the countries studied has developed a public school 
system for the education of its children—a national system in 
the sense that it covers all the schools of that nation. But, unfor- 
tunately, it does not cover all the children of the nation. To 
put every child of school age in school, to provide him with a 
curriculum that fits his needs and those of the country, and to 
open for him the possibilities for further study, are still, to a 
considerable extent, matters of the future. 

The Arab countries are still experimenting with various types 
of educational organization. The present types of organization 
resemble each other in the fact that they are all highly cen- 
tralized, but the happy medium of cooperation between local 
and central authorities in educational matters is still unrealized. 

It is not surprising that the educational systems in the Arab 
countries reflect unsettled conditions. Not until a new level of 
cultural, political, and economic stability is brought about will 
Arab education find its rock bottom and will educators be able 
to build a system relatively adequate for Arab needs—a system 
which will reflect the genius and the aspirations of the Arabs. 

As regards the unity of Arab education some rather super- 
ficial discussions of it have been voiced occasionally in the press 
and in public announcements. It is glibly asserted that schools 
all over the Arab world should follow the same curriculum 
without realization of the stifling influence such a policy would 
have on the development of Arab education and Arab mentality. 
Already, however, there are signs that such a course would not 
prove satisfactory to the various educational and political lead- 
ers of the respective Arab countries. Each country has more or 
less struck out in its own direction, though often takirg inspira- 
tion from the same source. Certain patterns have been developed, 
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and certain traditions, though recent, have begun to take shape. 
Moreover, there are local needs for each country which are 
bound to affect education in that country and would, therefore, 
make for some measure of variety between the school systems, 

In the opinion of the present writer, this variety will, in the 
long run, be a point of strength, rather than weakness, in Arab 
education because it will provide that freedom of experimenta- 
tion and of striking out in new directions which is so vital to 
the growth of any educational system. The fact that French 
and American influences are so pronounced in Lebanon, British 
influence in Palestine, French and British in Egypt, and Ameri- 
can and British in Iraq, however deplored by some, may provide 
one of the broad bases that is needed for developing in the 
future a well-rounded Arab national system. In the long run, it 
is the aspects of these foreign influences which meet the needs 
of the countries that are most likely to survive, while the others 
will be discarded; and, in the long run, it is the steps that are 
taken by each country alone or in cooperation with the others 
to meet its problems as they arise that will finally result in a 
system that will be truly national. 

Some measure of unity is undoubtedly essential, but care must 
be taken that the mold in which this unity is cast is not too 
rigid and will not fit Arab education into a straitjacket that will 
check its healthy growth. It is not essential that educational 
organization in all the Arab states shall be identical in all its 
detail, but some measure of approximation should be striven for 
which would make the systems easily translatable and thus facili- 
tate the transfer of students from one country to another. Unity 
should, rather, express itself in mutual recognition of diplomas, 
certificates, and degrees on the broadest possible basis, in 
exchange of views through publications and conferences, in 
exchange of teachers and professors, and in an anxious solicitude 
for the education of united citizens, conscious of the sense of 
kinship that ties them together. Unity should be that of spirit, 
of goals, and of basic principles, rather than unity in all matters 
of detail. A unity with variety should be the motto of Arab 


education. 
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The Operation of a Selective Admissions 
Program in a Teachers College 


By ROSCOE L. WEST 


HAT KIND OF PERSON makes a good teacher? This 

is obviously a question that should be answered before 

we can set up criteria for selecting persons to enter 
training to be teachers. Innumerable studies have been made 
concerning the qualities of a good teacher. In general, it would 
seem fair to say that we think such a teacher should have (1) 
physical vigor and freedom from those physical defects that 
would interfere with successful work; (2) intellectual capacity 
which will make possible sound and adequate scholarship to the 
end that the teacher will be a well-educated person in a general 
sense and also be well prepared in the fields which that teacher 
will handle; (3) be emotionally well balanced and free from 
psychological disturbances; and (4) have personality traits which 
will enable him to mix well with people, inspire pupils to satis- 
factory accomplishment, and carry out his duties successfully. 

The difficulty seems to be, however, that the various qualities 
and abilities needed may exist in infinite combinations so that 
no one can tell just what particular lack may vitiate the pos- 
session of a high degree of accomplishment in other factors. A 
person may have items | and 2 and 3 and be so lacking in 4 that he 
is a failure as a teacher. On the other hand, the public some- 
times generalizes to the effect that intellectual ability is not 
important but that other personality factors are the major fac- 
tors that count. 

For example, the notice of the national “Best Teacher Con- 
test” sponsored by the Quiz Kids has the following paragraph: 
“It was discovered that such personality traits as a sense of 
humor, a cooperative, democratic attitude, and consideration for 
the individual are more important in a good teacher than just 
plain book learning.” 

Now we might agree that these traits are very important, and 
we know that once in a while we find a highly intellectual person 
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who does not have such traits, but certainly we all know plenty 
of teachers who are able to combine scholarship with desirable 
personality traits. Rather than assume that a teacher can be 
satisfactory if she has such traits and low scholarship, it would 
be sounder to plug for the teacher who can make the combination. 
And, of course, there are all kinds of degrees of the combinations 
that can be made. How far below a certain standard can a 
teacher go in a certain factor and still be successful if she has 
many other factors to a high degree? 

The operation of a selective admissions program in a state 
teachers college rests on the principle that teaching is a difficult 
art dependent upon a combination of several factors and that 
by no means all of those persons who are capable of doing 
college work are fitted to be good teachers. It has been difficult 
to apply this principle in many states because of the theory that 
any graduate of a high school is entitled to admission to a state- 
supported institution. In such states, therefore, little has been 
done to develop criteria for initial selection at the time of col- 
lege entrance. Without doubt, these states have accomplished 
much in guidance of students after entrance and in eliminating 
those most obviously unfitted for teaching. In New Jersey the 
principle of the right of the state to select students for teacher 
education has been recognized ever since the establishment of 
the first normal school in the state at Trenton in 1855. In the 
first annual report of the school for the year 1855-56 occurs 
the following statements: 

By the provisions of the Act for establishing the Normal School, each 
of the Town Superintendents—nearly or quite one hundred and eighty 
in number—is authorized to recommend four candidates for examination 
and admission to the institution each year. These candidates, of whom 
there might be seven hundred and over, may then appear before the Board 
for examination, and those who are found qualified may receive a certificate 
of such qualification, and be admitted into the School whenever vacancies 
may occur for their respective districts. As the School is limited to two 
hundred and forty pupils, it is obvious that this course might lead to great 
confusion and inconvenience. Some modification of this plan may be re- 


quired in the future, and your attention is respectfully called to the subject 
at this time. 


During the succeeding years the relationship between the sup- 
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ply of teachers and the numbers needed necessarily affected the 
operation of the general principle. At certain periods another 
idea was introduced, namely, that the quota in the normal school 
from each county of the state should bear a definite relationship 
to the population, and this was regulated by stipulating that the 
number admitted should be six times the number of represent- 
atives in the legislature. If not enough came from any one county, 
then these vacancies could be assigned to another county, but it 
is evident that the people wished to see to it that the rural coun- 
ties should have their proper proportion of students and should 
not be overpowered by the urban counties. Even here, however, 
the principle of a quota was recognized. 

In 1914 the catalog shows that these county quotas were being 
followed. Graduates of high schools were admitted on cer- 
tificate. Persons claiming equivalence of a four-year high school 
course were given entrance examinations. 

During the First World War there was a decline in the enroll- 
ment in the normal schools and a shortage of teachers so that 
there was not much selection; but after the war ended, there 
was criticism in the state board of education to the effect that 
candidates for admission from the high schools were deficient 
in the common subjects of arithmetic, spelling, and grammar. 
Consequently, a resolution was passed in 1922, providing that: 
“Beginning with the entering class of September 1922, the candi- 
dates who present as entrance requirements graduation from an 
approved high school or private secondary school approved by 
the State Board of Education, shall, in addition thereto, be 
examined in arithmetic, spelling, English grammar and com- 
position under direction of the principals of the respective schools, 
and shall be given such tests for general intelligence as the prin- 
cipals may deem wise and proper.” 

This resulted in a system of examinations which forced the 
high schools to conduct review classes in these subjects. It was 
soon recognized that this plan had disadvantages, as the high 
school principals would not recommend those who had not taken 
this review work, and it did not recognize the regular work per- 
formed by the students in their ordinary high school subjects. 
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Consequently, in 1929 the plan was changed and a new plan has 
been developed during the past twenty years under the direction 
of the state department of education with advice and assistance 
by a committee from the faculties of all the six teachers colleges 
of the state. 

In 1929 the required examinations were English, American 
history, and general mathematics. The committee from the 
teachers colleges constructed most of the entrance tests given 
between 1929 and 1937. In 1936 a science test was added to 
the battery. From 1938 to date the tests used have been usually 
purchased from the Cooperative Test Service or from a similar 
organization. A speech test was added in 1938, which was 
constructed by the head of the speech department of the Trenton 
State Teachers College, Dr. Effie G. Kuhn. 

From 1941 definite weight has been given to the rank in high 
school class by quarters, to personality rating from the high 
school, and to a personal interview rating given at the college. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the admissions program 
of the Trenton Teachers College is to follow the case of a hypo- 


thetical student from the time of his original application to his 
acceptance. 


HYPOTHETICAL CASE OF STUDENT APPLYING FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AT TRENTON 

1. Prospective student’s name and address are received by the registrar 
—-sent by high school counselor, friend, or by student himself. 

2. Catalog showing curriculums offered, faculty, tuition and other ex- 
penses, financial aids, etc., is sent to interested prospect with a preliminary 
application blank. 

3. When the preliminary application is returned to the registrar, the 
candidate is registered in the “active” file and is sent a letter outlining 
procedure, and the following blanks to be filed before being eligible for 
the entrance examinations: 

a) “Application for admission” to be completed in candidate’s own hand- 
writing. This application has on it the usual information concerning 
the student’s family, education, sources of income, school organiza- 
tions, personal interests, books and magazines read, etc. In addition 
it requires: 

(1) A three-hundred-word autobiography 
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(2) Photograph 

(3) Two character testimonials 

(4) Parent’s verification 

Two health blanks: 

(1) One filed by prospective student himself (form different for 
men and women applicants) 

(2) One executed by medical doctor 

If there is anything on the health blanks which indicates any kind 
of special condition, the candidate is asked to come to the college for 
an examination by the college physician before taking the entrance 
examinations in April. A candidate may be excluded on the basis 
of the health record alone if it is certain that there are factors here 
that would prevent the candidate from being an efficient teacher. 

4. With application materials, a blank giving information about state 
scholarships (available to 10 percent of each entering class) is sent for 
candidate’s information. 

5. To the high school principal of the candidate is sent a certificate of 
high school credits for record of high school standing for ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and first half of twelfth year. The Personality Rating Scale also 
sent is checked by the high school adviser or principal. On this scale a 
candidate is rated 1-2-3-4—5, with adjective descriptions of the meaning of 
these ratings, on the following items: 


b 


~~" 


Social acceptability Initiative 
Attitude toward school Industry 
Cooperativeness Leadership 
Openmindedness Emotional control 
Dependability Sense of humor 


On the basis of the distribution of scores in all the schools of the state, 
a table of equivalent Probable Deviation scores to the total scores is estab- 
lished and the proper score assigned to the candidate. 

6. The high school record is checked to see if the candidate fulfills the 
courses required in the college curriculum. The college has attempted to 
take a middle-ground stand between the old-fashioned prescription of high 
school subjects and the extremely liberal point of view which would not 
require the completion of any particular sequence of work in high school 
for any particular curriculum. In following out this philosophy, New 


Jersey requires all candidates to present eight units of high school work, 
as follows: 


English—4 units 
Mathematics (may be general mathematics, or elementary algebra; or 


business arithmetic for applicant to the physical education and business 
education curriculums)—1 unit 
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American history and problems of democracy—1 unit 

Science (may be general science )—1 unit 

Additional history, or additional science, or additional mathematics— 

1 unit 
Additional variables by curriculums are as follows: 

Elementary, secondary, kindergarten-primary, and music curriculums 
From history, science, mathematics, foreign language—4 units 
Free electives—3 units 
(Nothing less than 2 units in foreign language will be credited.) 

Business education curriculum 

' From business education subjects—4 units 
Free electives—3 units 
Applicants should have credit for satisfactorily completing one year 

each of bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand prior to admission 
to the college. 

Health and physical education curriculum 

Science (chemistry preferred )—1 unit 
From history, science, mathematics, foreign language—3 units 
Free electives—3 units 

Industrial arts curriculum 
From history, science, mathematics, foreign language—2 units 
Industrial arts, including mechanical drawing—2 units 
Free electives—3 units 

On the final rating the candidate is assigned a Probable Deviation rating 
for the respective quarter of the high school class, that is, 67 for the 
highest quarter, 57 for upper middle quarter, 45 for lower middle quarter, 
and 33 for lowest quarter. 

7. The candidate is given an appointment to come to the college for a 
personal interview and speech test with the head of department or the 
registrar. 

a) The speech test is a test requiring the reading of 80 sentences in 

which there are particular words which are checked by the examiner. 
This test is standardized so that a Probable Deviation score can be 
assigned to the raw score made by the candidate. 

A person who has such serious deficiencies in speech as to be deemed 
unsatisfactory as a teacher may be refused entrance, even though his 
records on the objective entrance examinations are high. 

5) The interview with the head of department or other member of the 
college faculty is recorded on an interview rating scale, on which the 
candidate is rated from 0 to 10 on the following items: 

General appearance 

Voice 

Use of oral English 

Manner and poise 
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c) 


a) 


8. 


Responsiveness during interview 

Interest in college program 

Interest and taste in the arts 

Interest in people 

Interest in vocational choice 

Judicial attitude 

Descriptions are contained on the scale to indicate the differences 
between poor, average, and excellent in connection with each quality. 
Efforts are also made by conference to standardize the ratings of 
different members of the faculty. This scale is also standardized in 
accordance with the ratings given by all the schools of the state so 
that a Probable Deviation score can be assigned to the raw score 
achieved by the applicant. 
If the applicant wishes to enter the music curriculum, he is also 
required to make an appointment with the head of the music depart- 
ment, who gives a three-hour written and practical test in music 
in order to demonstrate proficiency in that field. After the final 
entrance examinations are given, a candidate who is high on the 
objective examinations but low on the music test may be refused 
admission to the music curriculum but may be given opportunity to 
enter another curriculum if he so desires. 
Applicants for other special departments—business education, indus- 
trial arts, health and physical education—are required to meet de- 
partment heads to prove aptitude for work in the special fields. 
As blanks are returned by candidates, they are checked and filed in 


individual folders. As soon as all forms have been completed, the candi- 
date is notified that he is eligible for the entrance examinations. 


9. 


Entrance examinations are given in English, reading comprehension, 


history, mathematics, and science, usually in the last week of April. 

10. The distribution of all raw scores on entrance examinations, high 
school personality rating, interview rating, are sent to the state department 
of education, where the scores for all six of the teachers colleges are com- 
bined and statistical values computed and returned to the colleges. 


11. 


The several items being considered are given the following weights: 


Quarter in high school class.............. 2 
High school personality rating............ 1 
College interview rating..............6.. 1 
I asd divcdewecssnencesssinves Y 
FETT TT CTT TTT ETL Te Tee 1 
Reading comprehension ...........++.++: 1% 
BED saccsesesoassus sceenne isectowe Fi 
BIE ovesckanviscnevencseeanwn 1 
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12. (Quotas are determined for each curriculum in accordance with 
placement possibilities, available faculty, and equipment. The college pres- 
ident reports entrance examination results to the state commissioner of 
education with recommendations for acceptance or rejection. Usually can- 
didates with the highest records are accepted. Occasionally in a department 
like music or health and physical education, a candidate with a lower 
record in the entrance examinations is recommended for acceptance if he 
has demonstrated exceptional ability in the particular field to which he 
is seeking admission. Final decision can be made legally by the state com- 
missioner of education, or changes authorized in the president’s recom- 
mendations, if in the opinion of the commissioner such changes are war- 
ranted. 

In 1947, 495 people took the examinations and 279 were certified for 
entrance. Of these, 229 actually entered in September. In 1948, 522 
people took the examinations, 331 were certified for entrance, and 259 
actually entered in September, as indicated in Table 1: 


TABLE 1 
Certified 
Desired r 

Curriculum Quota Examined Entrance Entered 
I ier 0.500s6dciees 60 108 71 53 
Kindergarten-primary ..... 45 76 50 ad 
EE re 55 117 84 62 
Business education ........ 30 42 36 32 
Health & physical education 40 111 52 38 
Industrial arts ............ 20 36 22 18 
EEE orem 15 32 16 12 

BUS ciceS mes teks 265 522 331 259 


13. As soon as the decision of the commissioner of education is re- 
ceived, notices of acceptance or rejection are sent to applicants. 

14. Freshman registrations, meetings, and orientation are held the first 
two days of college in September. 


Various checks and evaluation criteria have been used over 
the years to determine whether or not the selective admission 
system is really producing the type of student which the college 
wishes to secure. Some of these are as follows: 

1. The American Council Psychological Examination for Col- 
lege Freshmen has been given in September after students enter. 
For several years prior to 1941 the median student at the col- 
lege was between the 60th and 67th percentile of the total dis- 
tribution of the American Council examination in the country. 
Although this dropped somewhat in the years 1942 to 1946, it 
came back to 66th percentile in 1947. 
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2. A comparison of the average raw scores made on the 
American Council examination by freshmen in Trenton for a 
ten-year period from 1935 to 1944 shows an average of 4.31 
points on the raw score above the record of four-year liberal 
arts colleges reported by the American Council examination and 
16.19 above the record of the other teachers colleges reported. 

3. A comparison of the means of scaled scores for students 
selected for entrance to the State Teachers College at Trenton 
in 1947 and national norms was as follows: 


Subject Trenton Mean Norm 
MED A deuawdeWied cin <ta cn teaues 55.81 50 
SE CIE 6 on cccccnccccocces 53.92 50 
Mathematics for grades 7, 8, 9....... 61.44 50 
OI hb Kate ccevsesccacas 60.02 50 
WINE 6 Sos 6 diK Rs iw eddcdeeecas 55.36 50 


These figures indicate that the freshmen at Trenton in 1947 
were considerably above the national norm which was secured 
from students of universities and liberal arts colleges. 

4. In general, the plan has succeeded in selecting an increas- 
ing number of students from the highest quarter of the high 
school classes. In 1934, 44.6 percent came from the highest 
quarter, with 75.3 percent from the upper half. ‘The percentage 
from the highest quarter steadily increased to 71.4 in 1940, with 
91.8 in the upper half. In 1948 the percentage in the highest 
quarter was 56.4 with 88.3 percent in the upper half. The aver- 
age for the past five years is 53.5 percent in the highest quarter 
and 88.4 percent in the upper half. 

5. Several studies of the correlation between the entrance 
requirements and the marks of students for the entire four 
years indicate this correlation is between .65 and .72. The most 
predictive variables seem to have been English, science, high 
school personality rating, history, high school standing, and 
mathematics. The least predictive variables seem to be the 
interview at the college and the oral English test. 

A diagnosis of the strengths and weaknesses of the selective 
process leads to the following conclusions: 

1. Tests for the measurement of general education are fairly 
adequate, as shown by the scores of the entrants. 
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2. The American Council Psychological Examination is ade. 
quate for a measure of scholastic aptitude. 

3. Generally speaking, the superintendents of schools are 
satisfied with the graduates. The average rating given by 
superintendents at the end of one year of teaching is “B.” Both 
personal and professional qualities are included on the rating 
sheet sent out by the college. 

The following seem to be the chief unsolved problems in 
connection with the system: 

1. More objective requirements and tests should be made for 
selection in special fields. 

2. Some method should be devised that would supplement the 
mathematical selection of students. Case histories of a small 
number of entrants who have found difficulty in meeting the 
requirements of the college show that one weakness, not identi- 
fied by the entrance requirements, may be the deciding factor in 
the student’s failure. 

3. Selection of students should include recruitment. A plan 
that could be used by the state department of education would 
be effective. 

a) Cooperation of elementary and high school principals 
could be obtained in making a list of pupils with the best 
scholarship and personality records in the grades surveyed. 

b) Various methods could be used to acquaint these young 
pupils with the great possibilities and satisfactions in teach- 
ing. Expense should not be spared in going to the public 
schools for interviews or in having the young people come 
to the college for meetings. Literature by competent 
public school teachers could be mailed to the pupils on 
this list. The value in working with such a group is that 
the contact is made and the advice is given before the 
pupil has chosen his occupation. The grades suggested 
for study are the seventh, eighth, and ninth. 

4. If there is no method at present for including a measure 

of emotional balance in the entrance requirements, there should 
be more definite help in guidance for the advisers in the college. 
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It is impossible to expect that all students selected for admis- 
sion to the teachers college will be successful as teachers. Un- 
doubtedly there will always be “‘surprise successes” and “surprise 
failures,” but some of the failures will be eliminated when we 
know more concerning the identification of personal and emo- 
tional factors which are so important in teaching. Possession 
of some of these qualities is so important that without them a 
person may fail as a teacher even though he has exceptional 
intelligence and high academic accomplishment. The ultimate 
aim is obviously to secure persons who can combine good health 
and academic ability with social poise and normal emotional 
adjustment. 

Although the experience of the last twenty years indicates 
that considerable success has been achieved in securing students 
of high caliber, the college recognizes that much additional study 
is needed to improve the selective admissions process. Additional 
data are needed concerning the relationship of the factors used 
with actual success in teaching. This is an extremely difficult 
problem, but should be studied. As is well known, the whole 
field of personality and emotional adjustment is also one in 
which no objective data are as yet available to aid in selection. 
It is the intention of the college to continue studies in these and 
other fields in the process of attempting to improve the selective 
admissions plan in the state. 











Impressions of an English Public School 
By ALAN R. BLACKMER 


S AN EXCHANGE TEACHER from Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, I taught English and history last year at 
Christ’s Hospital, a famous English boarding school for 

boys near Horsham, Sussex, England. As did every American 
exchange teacher whom I met, I found the experience extraordi- 
narily enriching. It gave a deeper understanding and admira- 
tion of British character and civilization and, from the profes- 
sional point of view, both a new perspective on my own school 
and a renewed sense of the possibilities of education. No one 
could have been received more warmly, and friendships formed 
at Christ’s Hospital and elsewhere on my visits will remain one 
of the permanent benefits of the exchange. 

On the other hand, the contribution, if any, which we made 
to our English schools and communities is not so easy to assess. 
Because of unfamiliar textbooks and emphases—and the rela- 
tively short period of time available for complete adjustment— 
we were often not as effective in the classroom as we like to 
think we are at home. What compensating values we offered— 
by way of a fresh approach to the philosophy or techniques of 
education, or the awakening of sympathetic interest in the 
United States—must be left to the judgment of those with 
whom we lived and worked. For such people, appreciative 
comments on the success of American teachers in England were 
pleasant to hear, but time must obviously elapse before the long- 
range values of the teacher-exchange program can be measured. 
In the meantime, for the individual teacher it is a priceless 
opportunity. 

In a limited, technical sense I gained little. My own subject, 
English, has less standing at Christ’s Hospital than at Andover 
and similar American schools. Furthermore, my briefing in 
procedures and what was expected of me was quite casual. From 
the beginning the school authorities accorded me their complete 
confidence in anything I saw fit to do in the classroom, listened 
with amused interest to my tales of what I encountered, and, 
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as far as I know, never checked, except in the most general way, 
on my activities. Unlike American teachers, who will talk shop 
any time or place, my English colleagues more often than not 
passed off with a light remark or laugh my questions about what 
they did in the classroom and why. I was undoubtedly taking 
myself and my job too seriously! Gradually I did pick up some 
useful information in snatches of conversation and by “reading 
between the lines,’’ but it came very slowly. Furthermore, I 
could not plan my work as I had done at Andover because, espe- 
cially with the older boys, if anything more important came 
along, the English class did not meet. I once did not meet one 
of my groups for seventeen days, perhaps a record even for 
Christ’s Hospital. 

In any other field, my advent would no doubt have been taken 
more seriously, but from what I saw I am inclined to think that, 
both in administration and in teaching, the English approach is 
that of the amateur, in the best sense, rather than that of the 
professional. They do not take kindly to rigid organization of 
academic affairs, to committee meetings, to outlines, syllabuses, 
and mimeographed instructions. More than do Americans, the 
English teachers rely on individual power, inspiration, and 
ingenious spur-of-the-minute adaptation to circumstance. Having 
experienced both the American and English systems, I came 
home with the dual impression that American administrative 
machinery and precision methods are greatly overdone and that 
the English could profit considerably by more organized sharing 
of ideas and of techniques. 

If I gained little in the limited technical sense that I can use 
in America, I admired and loved Christ’s Hospital and was 
much impressed by the spirit of its education and by its over-all 
achievement. It is this education which I should like to describe 
in part here, for, aside from the obvious personal values inherent 
in a year’s residence and travel in England, it is this picture of 
Christ’s Hospital gained from sharing its problems with respon- 
sible and fine people, that made my exchange an important expe- 
rience. I doubt whether any specific features of this education 
are transplantable to American soil, but its main aims and 
principles seem valid anywhere at any time. 
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Christ’s Hospital was founded by Edward VI in 1552 to give 
poor men’s sons meat, drink, clothes, and learning. The Ameri- 
can independent school prides itself upon the scholarship oppor- 
tunities which it offers, but they are pale indeed in comparison 
with the Christ’s Hospital foundation. A boarding school of about 
840, to this day it clothes, fully maintains, and educates perhaps 
one-third of its boys free of charge. Beyond that, no child is 
admitted if his parents’ income is above a certain level, and 
those at the top of the scale pay only $160 a year in tuition, with 
fees adjusted downward for most. The students are largely 
from the lower middle and working classes, with perhaps 25 
percent being the sons of professional men having a family tra- 
dition of culture and education. Thus, while embodying many 
of the educational features of the typical English public school, 
the best known of which I visited last year, Christ’s Hospital is 
socially unique and hence different from the others in general 
tone and atmosphere. 

It takes many of its boys at nine years of age, others at eleven, 
none later. Some boys of good character but of lower academic 
aptitude than is tolerated at the best American independent 
schools are welcomed for much that they bring the school and 
receive from it. Most leave school at the age of sixteen to enter 
vocations or business, and consequently have almost their entire 
education at Christ’s Hospital. But a picked group intellectually, 
known as Grecians—candidates for university scholarships or 
for service in church or state—remain until eighteen. They are 
very able and have great prestige. With brains, a serious pur- 
pose, and mature values, they give Christ’s Hospital a truly 
remarkable intellectual leadership, quite different from the 
athletic, personal-popularity leadership in most schools. 

A basic aim of American schools is to train character and for 
citizenship, but I have not seen anywhere in this country such a 
deliberate and thoroughgoing attempt to create sound and 
worth-while values and attitudes in a student body. Such a con- 
cern is implied in the whole organization of the school; it is 
more fundamental than the intellectual disciplines. Furthermore, 
whereas the American tradition, in its training for democracy, 
places main emphasis on self-reliance, resourcefulness, independ- 
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ence, and individualism, Christ’s Hospital stresses concern for 
the welfare of the community and responsible leadership among 
the older boys. And throughout the life of the school is more 
awareness than is commonly found in American schools of the 
spiritual, aesthetic, and cultural elements of the good life. What 
a boy is as a person; what his interests are, what he stands for 
and respects are regarded as more important than his academic 
achievement. I was impressed by the degree of success attained 
by Christ’s Hospital in realizing this central objective. 

The basis of English public school life is the house system. 
From the American point of view, it is too self-contained; it 
restricts contacts and friendships among houses, and, in accom- 
plishing its purposes, appears to put too great an emphasis on 
conformity. But it does offer an English boy a splendid training 
in community responsibility. In his house, where he stays through- 
out his school career, a younger boy learns to serve and to obey 
and, later, as a monitor, to accept responsibility and to lead. In 
the routine of day-to-day living, the house is run by the house 
captain and monitors, and they also do much of the extra- 
curricular work normally done by American teachers. It is obvi- 
ous that boys of this age, when supported by tradition and 
authority, can be much more responsible and able than we some- 
times imagine. Without the presence of masters they conduct 
evening study in the house, read evening prayers, see that the 
younger boys get to bed in good order, often teach them in 
various activities, and organize the whole athletic program. Even 
in the matter of general discipline the concept obtains of a cor- 
porate responsibility transcending that of the individual. What 
a boy achieves is more for the glory of the group than for him- 
self; in general, the English appeared less impressed by a per- 
sonal triumph than we are. And it was doubly interesting to 
me that, as accurately as I could judge, Christ’s Hospital boys 
are fully as self-reliant as American youngsters of the same age. 

A primary concern for attitudes and values is also obvious in 
Christ’s Hospital’s view of the role of religion in education. In 
addition to the evening house prayers, chapel is compulsory 
daily and twice on Sunday, and the services have great dignity 
and beauty. All boys study divinity throughout their school 
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careers, and most are confirmed in the Church of England while 
at school. Odd as it may sound to American ears, instead of a 
diploma upon leaving school, a Christ’s Hospital student receives 
a Bible, handsomely bound and imprinted with the crest of the 
school; and every boy I knew valued it enormously as an appro- 
priate symbol of his association with the school. 

The extracurricular activities are also used deliberately to 
further this central training in attitudes and values. The school 
has fewer of these than have most American schools; but these 
few have solid cultural value, and they blend into the total life 
more naturally and harmoniously than with us. The music, for 
instance, is extraordinarily fine. Five members of the staff give 
full time to it. The chapel singing by the choir and the entire 
student body is the best I have heard in any school, and the boys 
take great pride in it. Throughout the year are concerts by 
combined student and faculty orchestras, choirs, quartets, and 
an excellent band; open-air madgrigal singing occurs in the main 
quadrangle on fine summer evenings; the fall term ended last 
year with the singing of the first half of Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
by a school choir of over two hundred voices. Many more plays 
are produced than is customary in American schools, although I 
saw none as fine as the best of our productions. I was also 
impressed by the large number of English boys who were seri- 
ously following some hobby or special interest such as metal- 
or wood-working, printing, birds or butterflies, puppets, and 
architecture. 

There seems to be marked difference between the English and 
the American view of the relation of the school to life outside 
and beyond the school. The English boarding school, and even 
the university, is much more cloistered than the American. The 
American boy gets away from school fairly often. His activities 
in school are often of an executive and administrative variety; 
he is always ‘“‘running things,” and his life involves a considerable 
amount of keen, individualistic competition. Responsible to a 
community and to its ideals and purposes, the English student 
remains within that community during term-time. His activities 
are more closely related to personal enrichment and pleasure, or 
to the welfare of the group as a whole, than to experience which 
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will “get him ahead in life.” Often, it seemed to me, he was 
too shut off from, and incurious about, the stir of ideas in the 
world outside, too conventional in his thinking, too impressed 
by tradition. Whether or not this judgment is fair, it did seem 
to me that the English school is, to a greater degree than ours, 
more of a miniature copy of the world as one might like to have 
it than a reflection of life as it is—a world deliberately created 
in the hope that, in such an environment in the most impression- 
able years of his life, a boy’s basic values will be permanently 
shaped. 

As I visited schools in various parts of England, I became 
increasingly aware that the English have a rather low opinion 
of American academic standards and a profound ignorance of, 
and lack of curiosity about, American education in general. But 
with certain important exceptions which I shall mention later, I 
would place the academic standards and achievements of 
Andover and similar American schools above those of Christ’s 
Hospital. For many English boys, education at the secondary 
level is terminal, since fewer than half of the boys in the English 
public school go on to the university. Instead of concentrating 
heavily upon the purely academic, this education must be a bal- 
anced, harmonious development of all the faculties and interests 
which make. for happy and successful living. On the other hand, 
almost all of the boys in the leading American independent sec- 
ondary schools go on to college; competition for admission has 
been very keen in recent years; and to achieve their goal, these 
American boys must win their diplomas and as high a rank as 
possible in the graduating class. As a consequence, such a boy 
works harder, spends more hours a day on his books, and has 
less time for athletics and extracurricular activities than the 
English boy—at least those I saw at Christ’s Hospital—and my 
judgment on this point is confirmed by that of several Ameri- 
can exchange scholars at various English public schools. Further- 
more, as part of their basic philosophy of education, the English 
appear disinclined to waste too much time and effort on devel- 
oping the brains of the least able boys in school; for such boys 
character and citizenship are more important. Contrariwise, 
the American school bends every effort to bring its slow boys 
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up to the passing mark by virtue of all manner of remedial 
work, study-habit clinics, restrictions, and special supervision and 
guidance. 

But the English carry the very able and promising boys 
farther than we do. For example, those who compete for uni- 
versity scholarships take a series of three-hour examinations, 
comprehensive and difficult beyond anything known to the Ameri- 
can secondary school boy. Such examinations are the end result 
of the system of specialization which, to me, was the outstand- 
ing feature of the English public school curriculum. At Christ’s 
Hospital, as early as the age of eleven, the boys are divided 
roughly into those who may prove to be promising enough to 
follow a classical curriculum and to go ahead to the university 
and those who are deemed too slow to profit by such an educa- 
tion. At fourteen they are again divided into those with verbal 
aptitude and those with scientific aptitude, and they begin to 
specialize accordingly. At about fifteen or sixteen, after they 
have passed their school certificate examinations, like our col- 
lege boards, in general subjects, they start intensive specializa- 
tion. For two, and sometimes three, years, these able boys 
spend between half and two-thirds of their time in one field— 
classics, science, mathematics, modern language, history, occa- 
sionally art or music. I never ceased to wonder that, with all 
this concentration, the average English boy whom I met appar- 
ently has a broader general knowledge and culture than his 
American counterpart, and my judgment here is supported by 
that of several American exchange students in England. How- 
ever this may be, I found the English academic specialization 
exaggerated. It would seem that the humanities specialist ought 
to have a sound, if elementary, knowledge of the laws of nature 
which govern his existence and a grounding in the basic tenets 
of scientific method and that, in this age of technocracy when 
the individual is losing significance and moral and human values 
are becoming blurred and lost, the scientist should have under- 
standing of the humanities. But, the more I watched this system 
and its products, the more values I saw in it, perhaps in modi- 
fied form, for the able boy. The work for which a student has 
aptitude and interest is usually the most rewarding and can 
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certainly discipline the mind if quality performance is demanded 
in it. Also, the English specialist is constantly required to relate 
his field to modern life—political, social, and cultural. Further- 
more, concentration upon a field gives the able English boy an 
insight into scholarship and a glimpse of the meaning and satis- 
factions of learning achieved by few American boys of sixteen 
to eighteen years of age. In comparison with the scope and 
maturity of the projects undertaken by the top group at Christ’s 
Hospital, much of the work of American secondary school 
seniors is immature and elementary. 

The English system of specialization has a bearing on student 
exchange scholarships which is imperfectly understood on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Inevitably, an American boy of eighteen, 
having followed a general program of studies, with only slight 
specialization, is badly equipped to compete successfully with 
able English boys of his own age, except, perhaps, in history. 
In this subject he may start a period afresh with his fellows, and 
lack of background, while a handicap, is less costly than in 
mathematics, science, or language. This unrecognized difference 
between the English and American program of studies per- 
suades the British, who do not bother to look further into the 
matter, that American boys, however bright, are scholastically 
two years behind the British. 

In these days of increasing pressures and tensions everywhere, 
I was interested to see that the life of a Christ’s Hospital boy 
is much more leisurely and relaxed than that of the American 
secondary school boy with whom I am familiar. He has less 
freedom than the American boy, but, at the same time, his life 
is better balanced, and he has ample time for his various jobs. 
This is a direct reflection of the difference in tempo between 
American and British life. There are other explanations to be 
found in the differences between the English and American edu- 
cational systems. As previously stated, the English school is not 
under obligation to get all its boys into a first-rate college. Also, 
not only is the English school-year several weeks longer than 
the American school-year, but also the English secondary school 
normally can expect a better scholastic foundation on the part 
of entering students than can American private secondary schools. 
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Even more significant, I think, is a conception radically dif- 
ferent from the American of the place and utility of grades 
and examinations. The English boy must face outside examina- 
tions at least twice in his school career, but his internal school 
examinations, at least at Christ’s Hospital, are fewer than is 
customary in the American system and taken much more “‘in 
stride.” The boys work faithfully enough from day to day with- 
out worry and produce, when called upon, without cram sessions, 
The school has no passing grade as such; indeed, when I first 
mentioned a passing grade, I was not understood. Grading 
periods are less frequent than with us, and the whole system of 
reporting is more casual and impressionistic, based as it is on 
brief descriptive notes on a boy’s progress and effort rather than 
on numerical grades, although rank in class is sometimes used. 
Of more importance than specific results achieved, measured in 
terms of 60’s or 80’s or units of credit, is a student’s attitude 
towards learning and the keenness and continuity of his effort. 
The average English boy, as I saw him, is not pushed as hard 
as the average American boy, at least at Andover, on the ground 
that worth-while experience of any kind takes time to assimilate, 
and to hurry and force it is self-defeating, especially for the 
slow boy. 

The institution of the diploma is unknown in English public 
schools and, in my opinion, they are well off without it, as long 
as solid and comprehensive examinations are given by outside 
authorities. Without the pressure of a diploma requirement to 
force a slow boy beyond his capacity—or out of school altogether 
—an English school can educate boys of fine character and a 
considerable range of intelligence, segregated in sections accord- 
ing to their aptitude and achievement, and helped according to 
their needs. Expulsion is an exceedingly serious matter in an 
English school and very rare. 

Physically, the life of the Christ’s Hospital boy is severe and 
tough beyond anything known in most American schools. His 
food is monotonous and poor. Lacking a private study or bed- 
room, he studies in company with fifty other boys and sleeps on 
a hard bed in a room where twenty-five others sleep. He has to 
keep his clothes neat, his shoes polished, his bed made; he takes 
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his turn with all other boys in setting tables for meals, waiting, 
cleaning up, and other house duties. In many ways, from the 
American point of view, he is highly restricted. He must go to 
bed early; he must study at his assigned seat in his house and 
not visit anybody during study hours; he has almost no spending 
money; he cannot smoke anywhere at any time; he rarely sees 
girls; he is allowed no week ends at all. Seeing the restrictions 
and austerities of the English public school system (below the 
sixth form, that is, the senior year), American teachers visiting 
Christ’s Hospital often said to me, “Imagine American boys 
standing for that!’’ In such respects, English educators are much 
less concerned than we are with what boys will “stand,” or even 
with student opinion in general. 

On the other hand, in other ways a boy’s life at Christ’s 
Hospital is more enjoyable than many an American boy finds his 
school experience to be. After the age of fourteen a Christ’s 
Hospital student concentrates more and more on the courses he 
likes and in which he can do well. If, while not strong in his 
studies, he enjoys music, art, shopwork, or dramatics, he is 
encouraged and enabled to find satisfactions in these things. He 
gets out into the countryside often, by himself or on all-day out- 
ings with his whole house. Extra half-holidays are frequent. 
In these respects his life is rewarding and, with few academic 
crises, is not lived under tension. Most important of all, he has 
a basic security; as long as he tries, is a good citizen, and is 
profiting from his experience, he is assured of his place in the 
school. I was impressed by the excellent morale of the student 
body; the boys whom I knew well were unusually appreciative 
and loyal. 

In summary, my year at Christ’s Hospital put American sec- 
ondary education as I have known it in a new perspective. Some 
of our strengths stood out more clearly than before, and, like- 
wise, some of our weaknesses. I could wish that the English were 
more familiar with the inherent strength and integrity of the 
best which we offer, and I hope that many more Americans will 
be able to experience at firsthand what I admired most at Christ’s 
Hospital: the harmonious blend of the various qualities needed 
for decent, humane living. 




































Rethinking Principles in a Changing 
World 


By J. HILLIS MILLER 


lication of Phi Beta Kappa, contains an editorial entitled 

“The Crisis and the Scholar” which is both discouraging 
and reassuring. In this editorial, written by R. L. Duffus, a 
member of the editorial board, a scholar is defined, not as 
“somebody who knows,” but as “somebody who is willing to 
learn.”? Our world is defined, not as the One World of the late 
Wendell Willkie, but as an age and a world struggling to be 
born. The crisis we face is defined, not as a conflict between 
that part of the world dominated by Russia and that part not 
so dominated, but rather as a conflict “between those whose 
minds are closed because they are too sure, and those whose 
minds are confused because they are not really sure of anything.” 

The human race is pictured as “the sepulchre of valiant men” 
as in old Athenian times—men who are willing to sacrifice and 
to die, but who are not quite certain why. We do not lack physi- 
cal courage, and for this editorial writer at least, ‘our hearts 
are right,” but we are wandering in the wilderness of our minds. 
Confusion ranks high among the vices of the age. We go on 
haltingly wavering among decisions. We have been doers rather 
than learners. We have struck out blindly, and our paths have 
been neither the paths of peace nor those of wisdom. 

In his ‘Word to the Deaf” Guglielmo Ferrero characterized 
this confusion more clearly than almost any other writer when 
he said: “There have been epochs more uncouth, poorer, and 
more ignorant than our own, but they knew what they wanted. 
What do we want? That is the essential question. Every man 
and every epoch should keep this question constantly before 
them, just as a lamp is kept burning day and night in dark 
places.” 

If Duffus has a text, it is his definition of a scholar—‘‘the man 
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who wants to do right and is willing to study how this may be 
done.” His commentary contains words of mighty import: “The 
world has changed, and is changing, with terrible speed. We 
have our principles. They are sound, as they were in the days 
of old. Invention cannot of itself diminish the dignity and sanc- 
tity of the individual life. But we must submit our methods to 
a novel scrutiny. We must seek old objectives in new ways.” 

And finally, Duffus has pointed the moral of his message in a 
ringing challenge—‘“‘that out of the confusion we may know 
how to rededicate ourselves to the great principles of freedom.” 

It is against this background that the writer seeks to make 
his contribution through a discussion of the subject, “Rethinking 
Principles in a Changing World.” In such a discussion we assume 
a changing world. How much the world has changed is obvious 
to everyone who has the slightest chance of doing anything to 
improve it. There are too many people in the world who might 
have done something to direct its destiny but who have spent 
their time either trying to bring about change or to prevent 
change. The problem all the time has been how to direct 
inevitable change and how to make it the servant of man and 
not his master. 

In any analysis of the assumptions in favor of social progress 
and the vulnerabilities of the age in which we live change must 
be put down, along with science and man’s organizational ability 
to get things done, as a neutral factor. We must begin with the 
assumption that the hands of the clock of time will not be 
stayed or turned back. What change does to us is subject to 
our own determination. 

We part company with Duffus and his challenging editorial 
in our belief that his prescription for bringing the new world 
and the new age into being is too narrowly conceived. He states 
that we have our principles, that they are as sound as they were 
in the days of old, and that it is merely a question of knowing 
how to rededicate ourselves to them and of defending and pro- 
mulgating them in some way other than by valiant action on the 
field of battle. He believes, as does the writer, that “the partner- 
ship of the American idealist and the American practical man has 
not been made manifest.” 
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The inconsistency in the editorial lies in Duffus’s contention 
that a suitable description of the American mind is that it is 
“not sure of anything” and his equally strong contention that 
we have our principles, that we know what they are, and that 
we know they are sound. In the light of this apparent incon- 
sistency, Duffus adds a further inconsistency to his argument by 
contending that there is a difference between the American ideal- 
ist and the American practical man. We can accept the latter 
contention but not the first. The reason we cannot accept the 
first contention, namely, that we are sure of our principles, is 
that we agree with the earlier contention of Duffus that we are 
not “certain about anything.” 

Our task, then, in defending “freedom as we conceive it” and 
“democracy as we know it” is twofold. We must rethink our 
principles in the light of a changing world, and we must search 
out new ways of defending them short of mortal combat. In 
other words, we must not only seek old objectives in new ways, 
but we must also be sure we know what the objectives really 
are. When this is done, the partnership between the American 
idealist and the American practical man will be made manifest. 
In very fact, when this is done, there will be no distinction 
between the American idealist and the American practical man— 
they will be one and the same. In reality a new American prin- 
ciple or ideal will be a known method of achieving clearly de- 
fined objectives short of conflict, strife, and bloodshed. 

It is fair to challenge anyone who contends that we need to 
rethink our fundamental principles. You may ask, Are not prin- 
ciples eternal? Is is not true, as Duffus asserts, that “invention 
cannot of itself diminish the dignity and sanctity of the individ- 
ual life?”’ To these queries we can give a positive affirmation. 
Having given such affirmation, however, we still believe that 
principles must be constantly reconsidered. 

In the first place, there are those who are not so sanguine 
about principles and ideals. The most charitable thing one can 
say about such persons is that they believe principles change in 
a changing world. “The whole history of civilization,” wrote 
Walter Bagehot, noted British economist of the late nineteenth 
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century, ‘is strewn with creeds and institutions which were inval- 
uable at first, and deadly afterwards.” John Herman Randall, 
noted philosopher, said in 1929: ‘‘Men whose minds have become 
habituated to thinking in scientific terms find other intellectual 
attitudes superfluous and irrelevant.”* In his Preface to Morals, 
Walter Lippmann referred to Wilenski, an astute and well- 
informed critic, who estimated that in Paris during the past 
hundred years a new movement in painting has been inaugurated 
every ten years. That would conform fairly accurately, reflected 
Lippmann, to the birth and death of new philosophies in the 
advanced and most emancipated circles. 

There are those who believe that the breakup of Greek reli- 
gion was directly due to the fact that the old mythology pro- 
vided images too imperfect to satisfy the heart’s longing to 
advance. In The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman W orld, 
S. Angus said: “At the cost of millennia of experimentation it 
was brought home to man that God is not to be worshipped with 
bulls but with a devout and righteous will. And it will require 
millennia yet adequately to realize that ‘neither in the mountain 
nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father’; or that one mode 
or tradition of cult should be placed above another.’’* 

In the second place, there are those who believe that the reality 
of life lies in the quest for ideals and principles and not in finding 
them. That is the philosophy of Herman Melville in Moby Dick. 
It is found in The Educational Value of Doubt, by Edwin Dean 
Martin; in The Philosophy of As If, by Sweinger; and in The 
Everlasting Struggle, by Johan Bojer. It is reflected in the 
philosophy of Robert Louis Stevenson who said: ‘We are not 
intended to succeed. Our business is to continue to fail in good 
spirits.”* It is reflected in the writings of Lessing who said: 
“If I had to choose between the search for truths and truth 
itself I would choose the search.”* It is reflected in the phil- 
osophy of Josiah Royce who wrote in The World and the Indi- 

2 The Literary Digest, June 15, 1929, p. 26. 
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Modern Library). 


5G. E. Lessing, Theological Writings. 
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vidual: ““We seek. That is a fact. We seek a city still out of 
sight. In contrast with this goal, we live. But if this be so, then 
we already possess something of Being even in our finite seek. 
ing. For in the readiness to seek is already something of an 
attainment.’”’® 

In the third place, most of our principles and ideals have been 
inherited. “Ideals,” said Felix Adler, ‘are pang born,” but if 
we never suffer the pangs ourselves we take our ideals less 
seriously than if we had. It was Henry Pitt Van Dusen, I believe, 
who said that it takes only four generations to discard a basic 
religious concept or system of thought. The first generation 
creates it, the second generation accepts it by inheritance, the 
third generation questions it because it is inherited, and the 
fourth generation discards it for something new. Lewis Mum.- 
ford called the religion inherited by the twentieth century “the 
unearned increment of religion.” ’ 

In the fourth place, there is need for our rethinking our prin- 
ciples and ideals because they are such young and tender plants. 
The study of anthropology demonstrates that we have barely 
emerged from premoral darkness, that the dawn of conscience is 
just behind us, and that we still stand in the sunrise of the age 
of character. As Emerson says in his Essay on Politics: “We 
think our civilization near its meridian, but we are only at the 
cock-crowing and the morning star. In our barbarous society 
the influence of character is in its infancy.” In the Dawn of 
Conscience, by James H. Breasted, we find this significant state- 
ment: ‘“The most fundamentally important thing in the develop- 
ing life of man has been the rise of ideals of conduct and the 
emergence of character, a transformation of human life which 
can be historically demonstrated to have begun but yesterday.”* 
Specifically, between fifty-five and forty-five hundred years ago, 
thinking men were thrown back from the consideration of out- 
ward splendor to the contemplation of inner values, and men 
6 New York: Macmillan Co., 1927, p. 181. 

7 Lewis Mumford, Faith for Living (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), 


p. 18. 
8 New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1933, p. x. 
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realized for the first time that immortality was a thing achieved 
in a man’s own soul. 

Finally, we must constantly rethink our fundamental princi- 
ples and our ideals because of the persistent conflict between 
these high concepts and the practical concerns of life. A. K. 
Rogers, the philosopher, put his finger on this difficulty in 1934 
when he wrote his book on Ethics and Moral Tolerance. ““No 
ideal,” he said, “is in a position to do its duty toward the facts 
so long as it claims to have an adequate embodiment in some 
general formula presumed to be sufficiently attested by its self- 
evident emotional or rational appeal. Moral terms and stand- 
ards cannot be enforced by exhortation. They must be related 
to ideas and to a course that expedience prompts.” ® 

Harry Emerson Fosdick helps us with regard to this aspect 
of our subject in his sermon on “Beautiful Ideals and Brutal 
Facts.”” This great preacher believes that when we think of some- 
thing grim and ugly we are too prone to call it a fact, and when- 
ever we think of something fine and beautiful we call it an ideal. 
“So,” he says, “if we identify the low and grim with solid fact 
and the high and lovely with ethereal ideal, we surrender the 
case, in advance of argument, to a materialistic philosophy.” *° 
Fosdick contends that ‘‘we do not face solid, brutal facts versus 
insubstantial, beautiful ideals; we face two kinds of solid facts, 
both tremendously real . . .” Fosdick’s faith in God, to take 
an example, is a militant business, and to make it work in a 
world such as ours he feels that he must make it work in the 
presence of all the other practical concerns that life has to offer. 

How, then, can we bring about that partnership between the 
American idealist and the American practical man which is so 
essential if we are to promulgate our principles and ideals in a 
world of conflict? We have tried to say that we cannot consider 
ways and means of achieving ideal objectives until we have 
rethought the full significance of fundamental principles and for 
the following reasons: (1) there are those who are not sanguine 
about the unchangeableness of principles in a changing world; 


® New York: Macmillan Co., 1934, p. 78. 


ar Emerson Fosdick, The Hope of the World (New York: Harper & Bros.), 
pp. 214 ff. 
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(2) there are those who believe that the reality of life lies in 
the quest of ideals and not in finding them: (3) our principles 
and ideals have been inherited, and we must rethink them to 
make them our own; (4) our principles and ideals have just 
emerged from premoral darkness; and (5) we must constantly 
rethink our principles in order to relate them properly to the 
practical concerns of life. From here we can go on to find ways 
and means to rededicate ourselves to the great principles of 
freedom and democracy. 

These two points have been made much better than I can 
make them by Andrew S. Draper in an address in 1905 at the 
installation of Edmund J. James as president of the University 
of Illinois: 


Ideals must be upheld and made attractive; they must be sane ideals 
which appeal to real men—and not only to old men, but to young men. 
There must be no mistaking of dyspepsia for principle, no assumption that 
character grows only when powers fail. Rather, there must be a rational 
philosophy of life by which men may live as well as die. 

Nor is this all. There must be a forehandedness. Someone must be 
charged with the responsibility of peering into the future and leading 
forward. New and yet more difficult roads must be broken out. Someone 
in a position to do it must be active in initiating things. He must see what 
will go—and, quite as clearly, what will not go. Subtle but fallacious 
logic—and a vast deal of it—must be resisted, greed combated, conceits 
punctured, resources augmented, influences enlarged, forces marshaled 
for practical undertakings, and the whole enterprise made to give a 
steadily increasing service to the industrial, professional, political, and moral 
interests of a whole people.™ 


Well, there it is! New and yet more difficult roads must be 
broken out. What greater challenge could be held out to the 
American people, and particularly to those coming from our 
colleges and universities? If Americans fail in this crucial hour, 
the world may never have another chance. Whether or not we 
face it, our situation today is as serious as that! 


11 Quoted in “Ferment in Education,” record of the installation of George D. 
Stoddard as president of the University of Illinois, May 16, 1947, p. 5. 
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A Working View of UNESCO’ 


By HELEN C. WHITE 


Scientific and Cultural Organization suggests something 

of the difficulties involved in its foundation. The crisp and 
slightly flippant-sounding alphabetical abbreviation, UNESCO, is 
more manageable for report-writing, but it does little to mask 
the magnitude and complexity of the basic undertaking. That is 
perhaps best summed up in a sentence of Prime Minister Attlee’s 
now in the preamble to the constitution of UNESCO, “Since 
wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.”” In other words, the 
purpose of this particular specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions is to establish, through the cooperation of the intellectual 
forces of mankind, that common basis of understanding essential 
for the achievement of any firm and lasting peace among the 
nations of the world. 

This approach to the major problem of our day is one to ap- 
peal especially to what one may call the intellectual-at-large, to 
people like ourselves. And it is one to appeal to the idealist, 
“the one good idea left in the world,” as one woman puts it. 
Some of these idealists go so far as to suggest that UNESCO 
will presently find a way over, if not around, all those problems 
which so far have baffled the Security Council and the General 
Assembly of the United Nations together. 

At the other extreme are those who maintain that the one place 
in which wars are not made is the minds of men, a position which, 
in the present stage of picking up the pieces after the second 
world war within one lifetime, it is not very easy to rebut. And 
even harder to dispose of is the challenge of those who ask, “In 
the minds of what men?” From such questions, not readily 
answered anyway, it is easy to go on to very cynical conclusions 
about the relevance of all this discussion of cooperation in such 
imponderables as art and philosophy to issues which seem usually 


Ts VERY NAME of the United Nations Educational, 


1An address before the Madison (Wisconsin) Literary Club, December 13, 1948. 
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to be resolved by who gets there first with the most. And it is 
still easier to rub in the discouragement of the intellectual at 
bay in a practical world with the taunt, ‘‘And what do you expect 
to have to say about it anyway, little man?” or, still more with- 
eringly, “little woman?” 

Building the foundations of peace in the minds of men through 
intellectual cooperation is, like all the intellectual and spiritual 
enterprises which civilization has ever undertaken, a difficult 
concept to translate into specific and practical projects with the 
prospect of demonstrable results. It is not entirely surprising, 
therefore, that such a critic as the author of a recent unhappy 
article in a national magazine has been ready to discount 
UNESCO as a characteristically impractical and expensive mani- 
festation of that woolgathering utopianizing that the hardheaded 
may expect from the intellectual. In the cloud of dreams envelop- 
ing UNESCO this author also discerns a tinge of that pinkness 
which many Americans seem to think an inevitable hazard of any 
but the most elementary cultural activities, to say nothing of a 
touch of that exotic grafting to be suspected in any international 
enterprise for which the American taxpayer pays a considerable 
share of the bill. 

Such suspicions are perhaps inevitable, but they are hardly 
justified by the record. UNESCO does, of course, have its ideal 
aspect. It embodies a dream as old as that which inspired the 
founding of the first of the universities, Plato’s Academy in 
ancient Athens—the dream of a cooperative endeavor of all the 
scholars and wise men of civilization to bring the best light that 
the human reason has discovered to bear upon the daily problems 
of men’s living together. That dream still haunts every Quonset- 
jammed campus of our great American universities today, not 
least of all our own Wisconsin. After the First World War it 
moved the founders of the League of Nations to set up a com- 
mittee for intellectual cooperation that became presently the 
Institute for Intellectual Cooperation in Paris, which, on a very 
modest budget but with a distinguished personnel and much 
prestige on what has been called the ‘Einstein level,” continued 
until its library and records were taken over only the other day 
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by UNESCO. And when in 1945 the San Francisco Conference 


assembled to reassert human solidarity and to make another at- 
tempt to set up an organization and machinery to keep the peace it 
was then confidently expected would be soon established, the old 
dream appeared again with fresh vitality. For the men of San 
Francisco, made wise by the failures of Geneva, or perhaps one 
should say, the world’s failures at Geneva, understood that the 
forms of international organization would never come to life 
unless the spirit of understanding and cooperation vitalized them. 

But from the very beginning of the planning for UNESCO, 
this old dream of international cooperation in the things of the 
mind was brought down to earth by the grim necessities of the 
war period. For when during the winter of 1943 the ministers 
of education of the governments-in-exile in London began to 
meet regularly to wrestle with the problems of postwar recon- 
struction, it became quite clear that the war devastation was 
already so catastrophically extensive that only an international 
effort would begin to meet the need. These men, with their 
overwhelming preoccupation with the emergency created by the 
war, were in on the planning for UNESCO from the beginning, 
and when the first meeting to launch the new cultural organiza- 
tion was held in London in the fall of 1945, their presence and 
their thinking reminded the men who might have been tempted 
to concentrate on long-term planning, of the desperate need of 
the moment and of the climate of value in which their efforts 
would be assessed. I remember how vividly they made their 
presence and their cause felt. 

And there was still a third group who had a good deal to do 
with the planning of UNESCO, though I doubt if at the be- 
ginning the first two groups had realized how important they 
were later to become. I know I first became aware of this group 
at the fifth meeting of the Preparatory Commission for 
UNESCO, in London in July of 1946. A representative of one 
of the most devastated of the occupied countries had flown 
to London some pictures of child life as it was being lived at that 
very moment in the rubble-piled streets of his destroyed capital. 
There was one picture in particular which I shall never forget— 
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a class in an elementary school, a huddle of ragged, starved. 
looking little creatures crouched in a heap of rubble, with no 
protection but a broken wall behind them. Most of us had to 
fight to keep back the tears, but when that picture reached a 
representative of one of the Latin American countries, a man 
famous for his humanitarian efforts in his own country, he only 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “It looks like a school in my 
country any day of the year.” And it came sharply home to us 
that there were in that same room the representatives of three 
worlds—the world that for all of the grief of war’s loss still 
kept its modern cultural facilities physically intact, and the world 
that had once possessed the tools and the equipment of modern 
civilization and had seen them swept away, and now this third 
world which had never had access to what we had taken for 
granted. I suspected that we were going to hear more of this 
third world, and we have, with ever-mounting frequency and 
insistence. 

That is the context in which UNESCO was launched in the 
fall of 1945. The constitution provided for an annual conference 
of delegations representing the member-nations which should be 
the supreme policy-making body of the organization, an Execv 
tive Board which should be responsible for questions of policy 
in between those meetings, and a Secretariat, headed by a Direc 
tor General responsible for the practical working-out of the pro 
gram of UNESCO. It was decided that the headquarters of 
the organization should be in Paris, though the annual con- 
ference might be held elsewhere, and that the two official lan 
guages should be French and English. A Preparatory Commis. 
sion made up of representatives appointed by the member-states 
was set up to make plans for the new organization, including 
staff, budget, and program, and an Executive Secretary ap 
pointed to assemble a temporary staff to further the plans of the 
Preparatory Commission. That was a very large assignment 
to carry out between November of 1945 and July of 1946 when 
the fifth and last meeting of the Preparatory Commission was 
held. 

By now you have a fair notion of the magnitude of the prob 
lem of making a program that would serve the varying types of 
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situations that I have suggested. It would have to be flexible, to 
begin with; it would have to meet the very exacting standard 
of not only contributing to human welfare, but also of promoting 
the achievement of international understanding and, ultimately, 
of peace through cooperation of the workers of many nations 
in these fields of education, science, and culture. And it would 
have to provide at one and the same time for a future of limitless 
growth and for solid, demonstrable practical results that would 
justify the UNESCO budget in a world that was half-starving. 
Moreover, all this had to be contrived in a few months. When 
one remembers how few universities, for example, have sprung 
full-bloom into being all at once, it is, I think, only fair to em- 
phasize that the basic planning of the program for UNESCO 
was completed in less than a year, and that that program has 
already undergone a number of revisions within the bare two 
years of its operation. 

It is evidence both of the world-wide interest in UNESCO and 
the fertility of the so-called academic mind that from the begin- 
ning the great problem of the program-makers of UNESCO has 
been an embarrassment of riches; indeed, the great worry at first 
was that, as one wag put it, the program of UNESCO might 
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icy become a parade of hobby horses. Everybody, it seemed, had 
‘ec both his own favorite projects and his béte noire. 

TO But there was not only the question of the wisdom or folly of 
of 


the specific project; there was, also, the larger question of the 

organization of the over-all program in specific fields, and that 

involved, first of all, the definition and delimitation of those fields, 1 
That, I need hardly remind you, is not so simple as it sounds. 1 
The tremendous development of modern technology has been if 
made possible fundamentally by a very high degree of specializa- i 
tion. But these specialties themselves have been very far from i 
stable. As we all know, there has been a constant process of | 
segmentation and reorganization going on. And more and more 
men have discovered that when one undertakes any considerable i 
project of a practical nature, one needs the help of a number of q 
specialties. This is a general predicament, by no means confined q 
to UNESCO. i 


The program as it stands now is organized in working divisions 
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matched by corresponding sections of the Secretariat. At first 
they look fairly obvious, but already there is a considerable his. 
tory of discussion and trial and reorganization behind a number 
of these categories. The first, Reconstruction, has remained un- 
changed from the beginning, although there was a good deal 
of discussion as to whether UNESCO should try to engage 
in direct reconstruction activity or should confine its efforts 
to surveying needs, stimulating and organizing the con. 
tributions of governments and voluntary organizations to meet 
those needs, and advising on the distribution of gifts and con- 
tributions. The record, I think, justifies the majority decision, 
for in the first year alone, if UNESCO had devoted its entire 
budget to reconstruction, there would have been less than seven 
million dollars to spend, whereas actually about forty million 
dollars was raised for reconstruction in that year, and the record 
was bettered in 1948. 

The second division, that of Communications, now brings to- 
gether a number of fields that have at varying times been in other 
complexes—exchange of persons, mass communications, libraries, 
books and publications, copyright. 

As for the field of education, so plainly recognized in the name 
UNESCO, it was not until the Mexico City conference in No- 
vember of 1947 that it was decided to bring all the activities 
into a section on Education under one administrative head, and 
not until April of this year that the new Assistant Director Gen- 
eral, Mr. C. E. Beeby of New Zealand, took over. Education 
now includes such matters, among others, as fundamental educa- 
tion, adult education, work with universities, educational semi- 
nars, the teaching of international understanding in the schools, 
the improvement of textbooks and teaching materials (for fur- 
thering international understanding), educational aids such as 
films and filmstrips, and the problems of war-handicapped chil- 
dren. You can see that it is a program to keep even such a 
phenomenally resourceful and energetic man as Mr. Beeby fully 
engaged for some time. Moreover, the entire program in 
this field is handicapped by a world-wide shortage of experts in 
the field of fundamental education and by the fact—very strik- 
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ingly dramatized in the difficulties which the Haiti project of this 
year ran into—that a pilot project in fundamental education soon 
becomes a project in food and agriculture, conservation and de- 
velopment of resources, transportation, health, and almost every- 
thing else that is holding back a retarded section of the earth. 

The Cultural Interchange division is another one that has 
given us all a good many headaches in the way of classification. 
There was one time when it consisted of arts and letters, philos- 
ophy, and the humanities, and Dr. McKeon and I spelled each 
other in attending the working parties for the two fields at Mexico 
City. 

Bat there is no want of enthusiasm for the already existent 
Theatre Institute, and the planned-for Music Institute, the Inter- 
national Literary Pool, the encouragement of high quality repro- 
ductions in visual arts and music, the reproduction of unique ob- 
jects of art (a matter, alas, of real practical urgency in a world 
where not even the North Pole seems any longer a safe retreat 
from bombs), the translations of great books, and a series of 
programs in the philosophic and humanistic studies, ranging from 
plans for museums cooperation to an International African Insti- 
tute for research on the native cultures of that continent, still 
dark to too many of us in other parts of the world. 

In the division of Human and Social Relations the project that 
has aroused the greatest interest but has also proved the most 
dificult to define and plan for is the study of tensions affecting 
international understanding. And much the same may be said 
of the philosophical analysis of current ideological conflicts. Of 
longer-term importance, one would like to hope, are the studies 
of the aspects of culture and of problems in international col- 
laboration, the methods of political science, the popularization 
of science, and the social implications of science. 

For a number of reasons it has been much easier to draw up a 
program in the field of the Natural Sciences. For the most 
part they deal with objective elements that are more readily 
amenable to precise definition and discrimination than, say, the 
problem of social tensions, and it is easier to formulate specific 
projects that will yield measurable results in this field than in 
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the field of Cultural Interchange, for instance. Then, too, the 
natural sciences to a large extent deal with the physical environ. 
ment and conditions of man’s life on a common earth, and the 
forces that govern that environment are not by any means sensi- 
tive to national boundaries. These are advantages that other 
fields would find it hard to duplicate, but there is one in which 
the example of the natural scientists can and should be imitated, 
and that as soon as possible. For fifty years at least international 
cooperation has been a fact in the natural sciences. It has been 
possible, therefore, for the natural scientists to present 
UNESCO with projects and with programs in which not only 
are the natural sciences enabled to help UNESCO, but 
UNESCO to help the natural sciences. 

Those representatives of other fields who sometimes grumble 
about the amount of time and money that has gone into the 
Natural Sciences section of the program of UNESCO would be 
better advised to emulate the example of the scientists and push 
ahead with the more effective international organization of their 
fields. 

This does not mean that the scientists have not had their prob- 
lems like all of us. There was, for instance, the project for a 
Bird Refuge on the Island of Helgoland. While I am not by 
any means a wild-life enthusiast (I simply do not know enough 
about the subject), still a bird refuge sounded to me like a rela- 
tively harmless prospect for a spot, which as everybody knows, 
has been used for much less-innocent purposes. But that was a 
favorite example of a project jeered at by people who were 
anxious to keep every impractical project but their own out of 
UNESCO. Later the Hylean Amazon project drew some of 
the same fire. But at Mexico City the proponents of that project 
were able to convince some of the hardest-headed scientists in 
America that all UNESCO would be expected to do would be 
to spark a cooperative effort in research on the problems of life 
in the jungle that would be substantially supported by the coun- 
tries immediately concerned, and the project stands. Still later, 
in discussing the protection of wild life on the Galapagos Islands, 
the rest of us woke up to the fact that our Latin American col- 
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leagues expected action in an area which they did not think we 
had taken as seriously as we should, and it was so voted. 

But the item in the Natural Sciences program which is speci- 
fically labelled as of the highest priority is the Field Science Co- 
operation Offices in the Middle East, East Asia, Latin America, 
and South Asia—areas of the world where the facilities of 
modern science are obviously not as readily available as they are 
in, say, our part of the world. Work on the popularization of 
science, on cooperation with nongovernmental organizations— 
specifically the great international voluntary organizations of 
scientists—holds a high place on the UNESCO program, too. 
But the most important undertaking in this field is unquestion- 
ably the World Centre of Scientific Liaison at Paris for such 
activities as the exchange of scientific information, the exchange 
of scientists, collaboration with the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the field of the natural sciences, the main- 
tenance of a scientific apparatus information section, the promo- 
tion of the standardization of scientific terminology, and so on. 

You will, I think, agree that this is a very impressive program, 
but you will ask how much of this is on paper, and how much of 
it is already under way. Is UNESCO really getting anything 
done? That question is best answered by suggesting very briefly 
some of the things UNESCO has already done. The setting-™ 
up of this program, the assembling of a staff of experts quite 
literally from the four quarters of the earth, and the organiza- 
tion of the working sections of the Secretariat constitute an 
achievement of a very impressive order for about two years and 
a half of work, and that in a peculiarly disturbed period of the 
world’s history. 

As for the operation of the program itself I shall list only 
a few things. In the field of educational reconstruction, a Book 
of Needs, dealing mainly with Europe, was compiled in the first 
year of UNESCO, and a second book is under way. Field sur- 
veys of educational, scientific and cultural needs have been com- 
pleted for Burma, the Philippines, Malaya, Sarawak, North 
Borneo, and India, and a similar survey for China is under way. 
The United States Commission for Educational Reconstruction 
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alone reported contributions of nearly forty millions for 1947, 
and the figure for 1948 is expected to exceed that record by over 
three million dollars. That is the outstanding record, of course, 
but a number of other countries, notably our neighbor, Canada, 
have also made generous contributions. And UNESCO, in addi. 
tion to aiding in the distribution of such funds, has organized and 
is operating an effective information center for the exchange of 
books, still one of the most essential needs of the world in every 
field. 

In the division of Exchange and Communication, the fellowship 
program is one of special interest to all university people. The 
award of fellowships—some sixty in direct grant, and about the 
same number from other agencies—has proceeded more slowly 
than expected, largely, I suspect, because of the delays of gov. 
ernmental correspondence, but, from the point of view of people 
familiar with the international fellowship situation, the most 
promising feature of UNESCO's work in this field is the devel. 
opment of procedures for, and the actual completion of, a world. 
wide survey of international fellowship opportunities.? That 
should lead to the establishment at UNESCO headquarters of a 
world-wide center of information about exchange of persons 
which the world very badly needs at the present time. 

The mass communications section of the program has pro 
duced a series of surveys of technical needs for that field—radio, 
movies, press—of great value. UNESCO cooperated in the 
United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information and 
Freedom of the Press of last March. A so-called International 
Ideas Bureau has been working since June on a production unit 
for programs for the field of mass communications. A dispatch 
from Beirut, where the Third Annual Conference of UNESCO 
met recently, reported that UNESCO will be ready to distribute 
this program for radio early next year. This is one of the most 
important of UNESCO undertakings in any field. 

As for books and publications, the volume of essays on the 
philosophical principles of human rights is in manuscript, and 
negotiations are under way for its publication. The museograph- 


2 Study Abroad (New York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 
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ical journal Museum, planned to help museums over the world 
to develop a program of services in support of the general aims 
of UNESCO, is already appearing in French and English. A 
comparative and critical study of copyright problems and of the 
way in which they are handled in various countries is well ad- 
vanced. But the difficulty, not to say delicacy, of this problem 
may be judged from the differences of opinion in our own gov- 
ernmental offices on this matter. 

In the field of education perhaps the most impressive achieve- 
ment to date is the publication of a book Fundamental Educa- 
tion: Common Ground for All People,’ in 1947. It endeavors to 
put the experience of the educationally more advanced nations at 
the service of those which as yet have not managed to establish 
a basic educational system, which constitute, as I have already 
suggested, a very considerable proportion of the world’s popu- 
lation. Radio broadcasts on this subject have been given in the 
Middle East and in other areas where such help is especially 
needed, and regional conferences have been held in China and 
in Mexico City. What will eventually be a real clearinghouse of 
information and expert guidance in this field is in process of being 
set up at Paris. A consultant has been working in China making 
a survey of work already done or under way there, some of it 
as a result of the Nanking Regional Conference held jointly by 
the Chinese government and UNESCO in September of 1947, 
and acting as a consultant and a coordinator of efforts already in 
progress there under a variety of auspices. The plan which 
UNESCO outlined for a pilot project has been followed pretty 
closely in the programs which the Nyasaland government 
launched in East Africa early in 1948, and UNESCO has sent 
an expert consultant there to aid with its carrying-out. And 
the UNESCO Secretariat has done a great deal of preliminary 
work for the pilot project in Haiti, not the least important of it 
the negotiations with other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, for the preliminary surveys in the Marbial Valley site 
chosen by the Haitian government for that project have made 
clear that a concerted attack upon a number of even more basic 


3New York: Macmillan Co. 
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physical problems is necessary before much can be done in an 
educational way. 

Nothing in the UNESCO program has evoked greater en. 
thusiasm and wider interest than the UNESCO seminars. A 
pilot one on adolescence and international education was held at 
Sévres in 1947, and three seminars in the summer of 1948, on 
the education and training of teachers, at Ashridge in Hertford. 
shire, England; on childhood education, in Prague, Czechoslo. 
vakia; and on teaching about the United Nations and its special. 
ized agencies, at Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, 
Under the heading of teaching of international education in 
schools the Director General reports a wide range of activities, 
surveys, competitions, conferences, program-making. The im. 
provement of textbooks and teaching materials in this field, one 
of the most widely appealing undertakings in the whole program, 
has been delayed by the all-too-common difficulty of securing the 
right staff. But a statement of basic principles and criteria, a 
very difficult business, has been drawn up, and a model plan for 
the analysis of textbooks and teaching materials completed. 

As for progress in the Cultural Interchange section, in spite 
of the difficulty of getting just the right people in the right places 
in a field—as we have seen, not always easy to organize con- 
cretely—very considerable progress has been made, too, not the 
least, the securing of Mr. Lin Yutang to head that section of the 
Secretariat. The International Theatre Institute is a fact. The 
International Literary Pool is bringing widely separated cultural 
regions of the world, like the Orient and Europe, into contact 
with each other. In the field of the arts, catalogs of high-quality 
reproductions of works of art in three important fields of paint- 
ing are approaching completion, and work is also under way 
for a catalog of recorded music. The project for the translations 
of great books has reached the stage of collecting official lists 
from member-states and a conference of writers, critics, transla- 
tors, and editors from a wide distribution of countries in different 
parts of the world. And UNESCO is giving advice to museums 
on exhibitions available for international distribution and on 
possible exhibitions for which there might be a demand. 
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On the very difficult tensions project in the division of Human 
and Social Relations, probably the most important work that has 


been done there is in the definition and analysis of the field, a. 


very considerable job that might, from what I have heard experts 
engaged on it say, be properly called pioneer work in method- 
ology and technique. By arrangement with the International 
Studies Conference, experts in France, Norway, Poland, and 
Switzerland are preparing pilot monographs for a Way of Life 
series, to deal concretely with issues raised in this field. A num- 
ber of research organizations in various parts of the world are 
making surveys of adult populations to elucidate their concepts 
of both their own country and of other countries. Various ex- 
perts who have experimented with techniques of changing atti- 
tudes are preparing memorandums embodying their suggestions, 
and these will be circulated among chosen groups in a number of 
countries for study, with an eye to specific proposals for action. 
These are but samples of a considerable assortment of projects 
designed to enlist the services of a wide variety of appropriate 
agencies and organizations and institutions working in the mem- 
ber-states. 

As for the field of the natural sciences, progress to date in that 
vital area may be summed up in a word—a world-wide clearing- 
house of scientific information is already a fact in the Natural 
Sciences division of the Secretariat in Paris. And Field Science 
Cooperation Offices are already proving centers of activity and 
influence for bringing modern science to quarters of the globe 
where its transforming influence is all too long overdue. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Huxley’s estimate, a very substantial program of 
grants-in-aid will help forward about a hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent projects in international scientific work, bring about four 
hundred and fifty scientists to fifty international scientific con- 
ferences, aid the publication of some forty reports, bulletins, 
journals, and the like, and in various ways further the activities 
of some thirty scientific services, laboratories, and stockrooms. 
That is, I am sure we will all agree, a very impressive record 
for less than two years of work. 

But there is one more question that is often asked, “How can 
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UNESCO perform its function of building peace in the minds 
of men through international understanding in a world for al] 
practical purposes divided as our world is today?” That ques 
tion was discussed very frankly and fully at the recent meeti 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO jin 
Boston last September. Certain points brought out in that dis 
cussion are worth keeping in mind whenever we are tempted to 
lose courage and ask what is the use. First of all, the latchstring 
is out for Russia; it always has been. It is her decision alone that 
keeps her out. If Russia and her friends persist in staying out. 
side UNESCO, it makes the efforts of the world to which free 
intercourse is possible to achieve mutual understanding all the 
more imperative, and that is not to be understood in any bloc 
sense. 

Moreover, it was the consensus of opinion among the National 
Commission members in Boston (and this after the most candid 
and realistic assessment of the present situation) that every ef- 
fort must be made to maintain and to extend all existing con 
tacts and avenues of communication. In a very brilliant address 
on this subject the distinguished American poet, Archibald Mac 
Leish, insisted that it is not the conflict of philosophies that 
makes the existing division so threatening but ‘‘the loss of that 
sense of common humanity, of a common human experience, 
which makes it possible for men who differ to regard each other, 
nevertheless, as men, and so to suffer each other’s aberrations. 
The key to the crisis of our time is not the clash of ideologies: it 
is the destruction, in this mechanized and mass-minded time, of 
the sense of humanity—of the sense of the common lot and com- 
mon destiny and common experience of mankind.” The restora- 
tion of that sense of common humanity is so desperately needed, 
so desperately craved by men today that it is hard to believe that 
a real effort on the part of UNESCO to achieve its objectives 
can be permanently resisted by anybody who has a chance even 
to hear of it. I do not by any means think that UNESCO is 
the only good idea in the world today, but I think it is the best 
chance that people like ourselves have to make our contribution 
to the achievement of that kind of mutual understanding that will 
alone secure peace among the nations of the world. 
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Education Must Come First 
By NOBLE CLARK 


NTERNATIONAL COOPERATION, particularly on a world-wide 
basis, has always been difficult. In fact, the historical record 
gives rather clear indication that few, if any, nations are 
willing to have an international agency impose a policy on the 
nation which it does not want. This is the same as saying that 
international programs ordinarily require virtually unanimous 
support before they are adopted. By contrast, we in the United 
States are expected to abide by decisions made by majority vote, 
eyen though the minority is often nearly as large as the majority. 

It is an enormous handicap at an international conference 
to have everyone present constantly aware that any new proposal 
must be able to command essentially unanimous support before 
adoption can be expected. At once this drastically limits the 
character and the scope of what can be attempted. It also puts 
a very high premium on the power of an organized minority to 
prevent action whenever this minority believes its interests are 
endangered. 

We in the United States should be slow to take a superior 
attitude in this connection, however, because there are conspicu- 
ous areas in our own public life in which we permit militant 
minorities to impose their will on the rest of us. I need only 
cite as an example the little band of Southern senators who for 
so long have prevented the passage of legislation which would 
reduce the prestige and the privileges of the ruling white popu- 
lation in their states. 

UNESCO has another inherent handicap in the deep emo- 
tional loyalties which the various peoples of the world have 
for the things that make up their national or racial cultures. 
Most of us are so made that we crave having some element or 
elements in our personal lives in which we can take pride. With 
primitive people this pride encompasses nearly every activity of 
the tribe; the manner in which the group carries on its activities 
is much the best way, and the customs of all other tribes are dis- 
tinctly inferior. 
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These instincts of loyalty to one’s own culture are very strong, 
They seem to operate on a national as well as on an individual 
level. My observations would indicate that the less a particular 
nation has done which has won recognition and admiration 
abroad, the more its citizens can be expected to express their 
inferiority complex by insisting that elements of their culture— 
their music, their art, their poetry, or some other characteristic 
—have very large social value, and should be preserved at all 
cost. They are constantly on the alert to see that no direct or 
indirect slight of their culture goes unchallenged. 

It would be humorous, if it were not so tragic, to see the 
time spent by international groups in discussion and argument 
about the phraseology of the resolutions being considered by 
the representatives of the various nations. Every word and 
sentence is sharply scrutinized by everyone present to insure that 
nothing is accepted which might irritate or offend the most sen- 
sitive group which is represented. The end product is thus likely 
to be so general in character, so lacking in the specific, and so 
innocuous as to have little or no practical significance. It passes 
unanimously, but no one feels much responsibility afterwards 
for doing anything about it—not even to read the document 
again. 

Without making invidious comparisons, it seems quite clear 
that UNESCO has about as difficult an assignment as any of the 
United Nations specialized agencies. The organization has to 
deal with matters which are much less tangible than ships and 
airplanes and food and money, but which carry a powerful 
emotional charge. Inevitably progress has to be slow in getting 
nations to work together in matters of this kind. 

But the need is very great for world cooperation in education, 
in science, and in connection with the diverse things which make 
up the broad category of what we call culture. All of us, I 
believe, are prepared to accept the basic idea that “the defenses 
of peace must be constructed in the minds of men.” 

Based upon my brief experience as an administrator of one 
of the U.N. specialized agencies, I have the personal conviction 
that increased education, particularly in the less advanced coun- 
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tries, is just about the first and most urgent requisite for any 
substantial improvement in the welfare of the people. More 
education may not stop wars, as evidenced by the example of 
Germany, but unless ways can be found to raise significantly 
the educational levels of most of the world’s population, there 
is not much likelihood that the levels of living can be appre- 
ciably lifted for these underprivileged people. 

Science and technology have abundantly demonstrated that 
humanity now has at hand the resources and the know-how to 
enable mankind to build a civilization in which hunger and mal- 
nutrition would be largely eliminated, health conditions would be 
enormously improved, and all might live much more comfortably 
than at present. 

The knowledge that these possibilities exist is spreading among 
the world’s peoples. It is acting as a ferment. Populations that 
have lived with little change for centuries are now demanding 
that their governments take active measures to improve the eco- 
nomic status of their citizens generally, especially those who 
heretofore have been deprived of education and have been com- 
pelled to live on a low economic level. Governments no longer 
can “get by” if they give attention solely to political matters. 
Whether the political setup be of the left, or of the right, the 
people in all parts of the world, with growing insistence, are 
demanding that their governments create the conditions which 
will permit the common man to raise the level of living of him- 
self and of his family, and he likewise wants assurance that this 
level will continue to rise in the years ahead. 

The discontent of the underprivileged is not so much con- 
cerned with the means which are used to improve their economic 
conditions. They are interested primarily in results. Parentheti- 
cally I might observe that this emphasis on ends, with less regard 
for the means, plays directly into the hands of the Communist 
organizers. The disadvantaged people of the world are impa- 
tient of the incredibly slow way in which the benefits from the 
new findings in science and technology seep down to them. Para- 
doxically, the faster we in the United States, and a few other 
countries, such as Canada, raise our general level of living, the 
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more dissatisfied the citizens of the less-advanced nations become. 

By far the larger portion of the nations are primarily agri- 
cultural in their economy. Most of the world’s peoples are 
farmers, and, in terms of numbers, most of the world’s farmers 
are using agricultural methods little better than those of their 
grandparents, or, for that matter, of their ancestors of a thou- 
sand years ago. The leaders of many of the less-advanced coun- 
tries are trying to meet the demands of their people for better 
living conditions by importing from abroad the physical items 
which epitomize and dramatize the latest scientific achievements 
in agriculture in a nation such as the United States. 

While I was with the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, I was constantly being pressed by officials of mem- 
ber-nations to help them secure an international loan which would 
enable their country to construct a large modern irrigation 
project like the one we are building on the Columbia River. 
They also wanted to buy tractors and modern farm machinery, 
purebred livestock, fertilizer, and all the other items which 
our American economy has developed over the years for use by 
our highly skilled farm people. These representatives of nations 
in the Near East, in Latin America, and in Asia have the hope, 
and often the naive confidence, that it is possible to apply a 
veneer of scientific agricultural methods on top of a rural econ- 
omy little different than what existed in western Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

It is true that modern machinery can sometimes render useful 
service in a relatively undeveloped region, but in such instances 
the operators of the machinery are usually men brought in from 
abroad, and there is little real increase in the income or level of 
living of the uneducated local people. There simply is no royal 
road or short cut to agricultural efficiency. The primary requisite 
is a rural population which has enough education to read the 
instructions in the handbook which the manufacturer sends out 
with the machine, and enough confidence in science to try out 
and adopt the improved methods which scientists are constantly 
making available. 


Likewise, you cannot expect efficiency in farming if the peasant 
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holdings are so small as to make the use of modern machinery 
impossible, and the output per farm so limited that all the farm 
produces is required to sustain the farm family with little or 
nothing left over to sell to city consumers. There must be sur- 
plus food to sell to those in industry, who in turn can then supply 
the farmers with the industrial goods that are required if rural 
life is to be anything more than hard hand labor with no possi- 
bility of a reward larger than a bare physical existence. 

Neither is it realistic to expect that farming can be very suc- 
cessful in the judgment of the folks who work the fields and tend 
the livestock if the land is owned in large blocks by landlords 
who have things rigged in such a manner as to give farm workers 
—generation after generation—no hope to improve their eco- 
nomic or social status. 

It is a tragic fact that by far the greatest portion of the world’s 
farm lands are divided into tracts which are so small as to make 
eficiency impossible, or so large as to constitute what are, in 
effect, factories in the fields. These large holdings are operated 
to benefit families of inherited wealth, often urban people not 
even residents of the area where the land is located, and under 
conditions which in practice make economic advancement of the 
farm workers something that simply does not happen. 

Efficiency in farming and the effectiveness of a nation’s agri- 
culture in serving the population as a whole are measured largely 
by a single yardstick. It is not the yield per acre or per farm. 
It is output per farm worker. No small part of the marvelous 
material advancement of the people of the United States is due 
to the fact that, whereas in 1800 it took nine farm families to 
support themselves and a single other family in the city, this 
ratio has now changed to the point where one farm family feeds 
itself and more than four other families in the city. This in- 
creased output per farm worker made possible our great indus- 
trial development during the past century and a half. Other 
nations that envy our industrial progress and wish to bring about 
similar developments in their countries will need to recognize the 
necessity of first making their agriculture efficient. 

And if the agriculture of most of the world is to be made 
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efficient, the first step is to give the farm workers at least the 
basic elements of an education. These unlettered peasants and 
rural laborers do not lack intelligence. They are inherently as 
capable as other citizens. No resources of these nations is any- 
thing like as valuable as the untapped abilities of their rural 
people, which only await for their release the bringing to them 
of modest educational facilities. 

You can now appreciate why UNESCO has such a strategic 
role in any plan to raise the level of living of the people through- 
out the world. Education is the central core of the UNESCO 
program, and education must come first if we are to have free- 
dom from hunger, from disease, and from all of the other handi- 
caps to a productive and a satisfying life in terms of 1948 
standards. 

I confess I wish that UNESCO would give a larger emphasis 
to this, its largest and most urgent task. It has started too many 
projects for the size of its budget and the number of people on 
its staff. It has by no means had a very realistic policy in de- 
termining priority between the unbelievably great number of pro- 
posals it has accepted. It likewise has given too much of its 
attention to those things which require joint action by all member- 
nations, and not enough to programs of leadership and per- 
suasion to get individual governments to do for themselves what 
they are already in a position to do if they will but make the 
attempt, especially in the field of education. 

The challenge which you and I face is to use our influence to 
win acceptance by UNESCO of those policies which we deem 
desirable. It will do us no good, and the cause of world co- 
operation great harm, if we only find fault, and refuse to give 
even larger support to the basic principles which UNESCO was 
established to promote. 

For after all, the situation we face is rather simple. Either 
we develop effective ways to help the rest of the world to make 
progress towards a rising level of living, or inevitably we in the 
United States will find it necessary to spend a larger and larger 
portion of our income and our resources in protecting our higher 
level of living from envious people outside of our borders. These 
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people will act under the conviction that, if they cannot create 
the things for themselves which they want, their only way to get 
them is to take them from us. They will do this with the con- 
viction that we deserve these better things no more than they, 
but that we have only been more fortunate in terms of the natural 
resources of this continent and the accident of where we were 
born. 

The Communists will be quick to turn this envy and discontent 
to their own advantage. I am not much afraid of communism 
in Russia, because I know that it is an inefficient form of eco- 
nomic organization. But I am afraid of communism in France, 
Italy, Greece, Latin America, and other areas in which great 
groups of the population are underprivileged. These people are 
growing discouraged and desperate. They are ready to try 
drastic methods unless they see substantial improvement in their 
status. It would be a calamity for them and for the United 
States if they were to adopt communism and thus have this 
cancer-like form of political and economic control spread around 
the world. The best weapon we have available to prevent this 
from happening is to give these unfortunate peoples a real basis 
for believing they can improve their economic conditions without 
going Communist. In such a constructive program in behalf of 
the welfare of the world’s underprivileged more education is the 
first and most important requisite. 











The Use of Public Opinion and Market 
Research Techniques in Education’ 


By JULIAN L. WOODWARD 


N A CERTAIN MORNING a few months ago, November 3, 
1948, at 4 A. M. to be exact, I and a number of other 
unfortunate individuals called “pollsters” went through 

what the psychiatrists would call a “traumatic episode.” In 
simpler terms, we became victims of shell shock. Since that 
unhappy day this particular pollster has been gradually recover- 
ing, and he now believes that the prognosis for complete recovery 
is favorable, both for himself and for his fellow-practitioners of 
the art of public-opinion polling and market research. 

The first stages of the psychosis were, as you might imagine, 
distinctly unpleasant. It was some time before I ceased wincing 
at jokes by Jack Benny, Fred Allen, Bob Hope, and the other 
topical comedians. It was hard at first to convince myself that 
they were simply representing a general public that was in the 
process of discarding one type of magician, whose trick had 
gone wrong, and would soon take up with some new type of 
soothsayer claiming to be able to predict the future. Perhaps 
the pollster had simply joined the band of demoted prophets, 
along with the stock-market forecasters who failed to predict 
the 1930 depression, the economists who did predict the reces- 
sion of 1947 that didn’t happen, the military experts who pre- 
dicted that Rommel would capture Cairo, and the weather fore- 
casters who are always sending people to football games with 
the wrong clothing. All of these predictors have lost their claims 
to infallibility—but they have been demoted, not discharged. I 
began to think that, in time, the public might reinstate the 
pollster—not as an arch-prophet before whom all political con- 
didates trembled—but in the much more wholesome role of a 
reporter of what people feel, and think, and want. 

Not the least of my worries, as I gradually moved into con- 
valescence, was how the businessman was going to react to the 


1Revised from an address given before the New England School Development 
Council in December 1948. 
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pollster’s debacle. Would he lose faith in the tool he had em- 
ployed so extensively in the last fifteen years, or would he give 
the market researchers a chance to learn from their election 
failure, and give him the still better service he admittedly could 
use? 

I am sure of the answer to this latter question now. Business, 
which has used market and public-opinion research techniques to 
explore consumers’ wants, to investigate the grievances and the 
state of morale of its labor force, and to measure its own stand- 
ing as a citizen with the public; business, which has used the poll- 
sters in all these ways, is going to keep right on doing so. It has 
decided not to abandon a tremendously useful tool just because 
it failed in one lamentable and conspicuous instance in perform- 
ing the most difficult of the tasks it has tackled, namely, to pre- 
dict what people are going to do before they know themselves. 

So, all in all, I feel a lot better than I did on November 3. I 
am undoubtedly chastened—all pollsters are—but I have not 
lost my faith. I still believe that the techniques used in election 
prediction—but employed much more usefully and reliably else- 
where—have great possibilities of social good; even more so 
now that there has been a setback and forced re-evaluation of 
some parts of the methodology. Setbacks are good for a science 
—they prevent practitioners from getting too cocky and think- 
ing they have a problem licked 100 percent when perhaps they 
have only an 80 percent or a 90 percent solution. 

But there is a vast range of practical problems in which even 
80 percent accuracy is enough—in fact is so much better than 
hunches, or the informed guesses of so-called experts, or the 
results of unsystematic polls of barber-shop opinion—that we 
should not put the scientific approach on the shelf while we 
strive for greater accuracy. 

Education is one of many important fields in which decisions 
involving huge sums of money and important considerations of 
public welfare are frequently made on less good evidence than 
market and public-opinion surveys can already provide. In this 
paper I am going to tell about some of the uses to which educa- 
tors might even now put the techniques of the sampling survey 
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of attitudes in connection with their problems. For I think that, 
at present, they are not employing a useful tool that lies ready 
to hand. 

What is this technique of modern marketing and public. 
opinion research which I want to place at education’s disposal? 
Briefly, it consists of two things. One of them is sampling, the 
other, an art of asking questions of people. Of these two, the 
really big contribution is in sampling. The small sampling tech- 
nique developed by the statisticians is truly one of the great 
inventions of the century. When one can get, say an 85 percent 
to 95 percent accurate picture of what the citizens of the United 
States think on an issue by questioning around three thousand of 
them, you will admit the trick is good enough to be called 
almost, if not quite, magical. Modern market researchers report 
the attitude of all sorts of people with small margins of error 
by taking what to the layman may seem infinitesimally small 
samples of them. We sample to report the opinions of such dif- 
ferent groups as the readers of a particular magazine, the 
people who own stock in any American corporation, the seniors 
in all American high schools, or any other special grouping of 
Homo sapiens in which someone takes an interest. Each group 
presents a special problem in sample design, but the same gen- 
eral principles apply to each. 

I am not going to stop to tell how this sampling is done. 
Suffice it to say that it is done, and done well enough to hold 
the purely sampling error to a very small percentage. One can- 
not expect that the carefully selected three thousand people will 
perfectly represent the one hundred million adults, but they will 
come very close. The experts are pretty well agreed that, for 
most market research, the sampling is not the present weak spot 
in the operation. Sampling techniques can be improved still 
further, indeed better methods are already available for use 
whenever the slightly greater accuracy they give is really needed. 
The biggest problem today lies not in picking the right sample of 
people to talk to—it lies in getting them to tell you truthfully 
and accurately what they really think. And it is much harder to 
get them to be accurate than it is to get them to be truthful. 
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It is here that the art of asking questions comes in. It is still 
more an art than a science, but the pollsters have become fairly 
skilled at it—skilled enough to get reliable results on many 
issues, but not, of course, on all. When they try to find out what 
make and year of automobile the person being interviewed owns, 
they get correct answers; and from a cross-section sample they 
get a total picture of cars on the road and relative rates of obso- 
lescence for different makes that is extremely valuable. When 
they ask questions to find out what features are liked, and what 
disliked, about the respondent’s own, and his neighbor’s, cars, 
they also get answers reliable enough to be of market signifi- 
cance. It is only when the surveyor seeks to learn if the respond- 
ent is going to buy a new car in the next twelve months, and if 
so what make it will be, that we come close to a situation like 
predicting votes for Dewey or Truman. But even then the 
information is useful in measuring the competitive position of 
a particular make of automobile, although the response error is 
greater than for the questions mentioned earlier. 

The same logic applies to the measurement of more abstract 
attitudes, such as what the respondent thinks of the labor policy 
of the auto manufacturer, for instance. This question has to be 
asked in such terms as to have meaning—and the same meaning 
—to all the different kinds of people asked it. The results will 
have inaccuracies in them, but may still provide a better picture 
than the company public-relations expert can conjure up from 
other sources. And the polls can do one more thing that is 
extremely helpful to this same public-relations counsel. They 
can ask ‘““Why?” “Why do you feel the way you do?” ‘What 
makes you say that the Speedo Automobile Company treats its 
workers badly?” By getting the reasons behind people’s atti- 
tudes, the public opinion researchers enable the public-relations 
man to see what he has to do if he wants to change people’s 
attitudes. Of all things the polls do, perhaps this is the most 
useful one of all. 

Now of course all this sampling and question-asking has to be 
tied together into an organized pattern. Each piece of research 
has its own design that will be just as good, and no better, than 
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the brains and know-how behind it. Since modern techniques 
of sampling require both a knowledge of higher mathematics 
and experience and common sense, good sampling experts are 
rare and come very high. If you detect in this statement any 
innuendo concerning the ability of the wild type of Homo 
statisticus to think in common-sense terms, I hasten to deny the 
imputation—but faintly! It is best to catch samplers young and 
domesticate them—then they become invaluable, in fact, almost 
beyond price. 

Fortunately, good interviewers are not so expensive. But if 
they were, we would have to pay for them, too. For the middle. 
aged wife of the local school principal who stands on the door. 
step of Mrs. Cosentino and propounds to her the questions you 
have so carefully thought up and tested—this interviewer is the 
key to the whole operation. By a mere vocal inflection she can 
change the question’s meaning and, so, the results. She has to 
be selected carefully and trained thoroughly lest she do that 
very thing. But that is what all the really good research houses 
do today. Their interviewing staffs are their most cherished 
assets. 

This has been a too-rapid survey of a complicated technique, 
but perhaps it will give at least a rough idea of the thing I am 
now, at long last, going to discuss the use of in connection with 
the problems of school administrators. I am going to suggest 
and very briefly comment on four areas in which such use might 
occur. The first is in studies of the educational market, the 
second is in evaluation of the impact of education on the student, 
the third is in determining the public-relations positions of edu- 
cation in general or of a given educational institution in particu- 
lar, and the fourth is in measuring potential public support for 
educational programs. Obviously all four areas overlap and 
are interrelated. What public support education gets will depend 
on the numbers of young people it caters to (in other words, its 
market). It will depend on what it does to and for that market 
when it gets them. And it will depend finally on how effectively 
it tells its story about these things to the general public. 

Let’s first take up the educational market area and view the 
school as a business with an actual and a potential clientele. If 
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the school really were a business (and sometimes it is a good 
idea to consider itself in that light), almost the first thing it 
would want to know would be, “What is our market?” Busi- 
ness spends huge sums of money on market research to find out 
who buys which company’s gadgets now, why they buy them, 
and who else could be induced to buy them in the future. On the 
basis of this information product changes are made, new manu- 
facturing plants are projected, and advertising campaigns are 
planned and executed. 

While a public grade school may need only to watch popu- 
lation trends in its area in order to make a market forecast, at 
the high school and college level the disposition to attend 
becomes an important factor. As an illustration of a kind of 
market research aimed at measuring this disposition, let me cite 
a large-scale study we did for the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Using a carefully constructed sample of 10,000 high 
school seniors designed to represent the 1947 high school senior 
population of America, we separated them on the basis of ques- 
tioning into three groups, those who had actually applied to col- 
lege and hoped to go if admitted, those who said they would 
have applied if they were sure of getting in, and those who 
said they would apply if given a scholarship that would cover 
tuition and half their other expenditures. The three percentage 
figures were recently released by the American Council itself.? 
They are, in a sense, only a by-product in a large study that was 
primarily concerned with finding out what happened to those 
who applied for college entrance. But the figures are such as to 
testify to the tremendous pulling power of the college symbol. 
The study gives some concrete indication not only of how many 
high school seniors are being frustrated in their desire for a 
college education, but also, through analysis of the data, it 
tells just who these frustrated persons are, where they come 
from, and where they want to go to college. 

It is possible also to survey the markets of particular educa- 
tional institutions or of types of institutions. The private pre- 

*Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors to College: A Report by 


Elmo Roper for the Committee on a Study of Discriminations in College Admissions 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1949). 
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paratory school demand is different from the public high school 
demand; the Harvard demand from the demand for an educa- 
tion at Massachusetts State. Demand obviously varies with 
tuition costs, and the time will come when some universities may 
have to ask whether they are pricing themselves out of the 
market, or out of the particular market from which they would 
like to draw students. Demand is also affected by many other 
factors, and the influence of some of them is probably meas- 
urable. If one is in a mood to indulge in wild flights of imagina- 
tion, one can think of the very pretty demand equation that 
might be written for Exo University, taking into account tuition 
and living costs, the eminence of the professors (doubtless a 
minor factor), the pulchritude of the coeds, the record of the 
football team, and the column-inches of publicity received in the 
press. Fortunately, science has not advanced quite that far! 

Of course, education is one of the kinds of enterprise that, 
like automobile manufacturing, is blessed with a seller’s market 
in America—for the moment at least. This fact may make edu- 
cators less interested in studying their potential clientele than 
they should be, even though the results of such research could be 
used in overpressed school systems as evidence of a need for 
additional funds. 

This favorable market situation may also have been a factor 
in leading educators to neglect the second area of research to be 
dealt with, the area of research on the product. In spite of 
their favorable market position, the automobile manufacturers 
are not neglecting to submit the products of their assembly lines 
to the most rigorous tests, both before and after they leave the 
factory. I do not think that educators, especially college educa- 
tors, do this. There is still very little effort to evaluate, to test 
the product they are turning out, except in terms of classroom 
examinations whose content derives from the subject matter 
alone and not from the use to which that subject matter may be 
put in life after graduation. The schools are often in the situa- 
tion of testing to find out whether their products have had car- 
buretors put in them, without going on to find out whether these 
carburetors will deliver the necessary power on a long hill in 
later life. 
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There is certainly an increasingly live interest in evaluation at 
the primary and secondary school level, but not very much yet 
at the college level. Few colleges have really collected evidence 
to prove that four years in their cloistered halls has made the 
student a better citizen, a more stable personality, or a more 
competent worker than he would have been if he had spent the 
time holding down a job, or alternating between job and study 
on the Antioch plan. Colleges frequently get accused of unduly 
prolonging adolescence. Have they ever set out systematically 
to find out if this is the case? 

Of course it is not entirely proper to compare educational insti- 
tutions with businesses, since they aim at different purposes, but 
it seems to me that it is fair to raise questions concerning the 
eficiency with which schools and colleges go about achieving 
their own purposes. When an attempt is made to answer such 
questions — when evaluation or product-testing really gets 
started—lI think that the techniques of public-opinion surveying 
will prove indispensable. Just by way of illustration, let me out- 
line one of the hundreds of possible studies which could be made. 

Suppose Exo University wanted to find out what impact it 
was having on its students. Three samples of individuals 
matched for intellectual capacity might be set up: one of high 
school seniors who matriculate at Exo, one of high school 
seniors matriculating at other colleges than Exo, and a third of 
high school seniors who do not go to college at all. At the time 
of graduation from high school, at one-year intervals for four 
years thereafter, and then every two years for ten years after 
that, these people could be knowledge- and attitude-tested to find 
out what they were learning, how their attitudes on citizenship 
questions were changing, and what their reflections were on what 
they got out of their educational experience. The questionnaires 
would be designed to measure those things that Exo aimed to 
achieve with its students, both while in college and in lasting 
effects thereafter. To set out those aims in the form of a concrete 
and testable set of objectives would be in itself a wholesome 
experience for Exo. It is something that few educational institu- 
tions have actually done. 


Such a study as I have just described would, if carried out, 
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certainly give the Exo board of trustees a better idea of what 
their educational factory was doing than most college trustees 
have at present—even though it might not be possible to measure 
all of the less-tangible influences which went into the shaping of 
the product, or all of the durable effects which Exo had on its 
graduates. The comparison between the six-year Exo alumni 
and the parallel group who did not go to college at all would be 
especially interesting. 

One can think of many other types of evaluational study that 
might be made on the products of grade schools, high schools, 
and colleges, but I must move on to the third area—the area of 
institutional public relations. Here again a parallel with indus- 
try may be helpful. Big business today spends a great deal of 
money trying to find out what the public thinks of it and on 
measuring the success or failure of its efforts to make the public 
think better of it. Incidentally, business has learned that if it 
wants a good reputation as a public servant—as a good corpo- 
rate citizen—it has, first, to act so as to deserve such a rating, 
and, second, it has to make its actions known. 

Educational institutions, by and large, operate in a more 
favorable public-relations climate than does big business, but 
even the schools and colleges have their public-relations prob- 
lems. Take a local school system for instance. What do citi- 
zens think of it? Is it thought to be well-run and progressive, 
or out of date, politics-ridden, overcrowded, and inefficient? 
What do citizens know about the new things it is trying to do 
and what do they think of them? What about coeducation in 
high schools, sex education, supervised recreation on school 
grounds after school hours, evening classes for adults, vocational 
education versus college preparation? We recently asked a 
cross section of citizens of the city of Louisville about these ques- 
tions, in a study paid for by the municipality itself. The results 
of the research are to be made public. They will not only help 
the school superintendent to evaluate his general public-relations 
position in Louisville, but they will also tell him which ones of 
his specific innovations are “going over’’ and which ones he needs 
to explain further to local people. The study will also help to 
arouse the people’s own interest in the problems of their schools. 
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As one other illustration of market-research techniques used 
to measure school public relations, I would like to mention a 
study we made several years ago for the trustees of a private 
preparatory school. We were asked to find out what the parents 
sending children to the school thought about the school in gen- 
eral and about specific features of its program. A random sample 
of the parents was interviewed, with a carefully worked-out 
questionnaire that left much freedom for volunteered answers 
while at the same time getting votes pro or con on a proposed 
expansion policy, on some changes in the curriculum that were 
under consideration, and on the way such things as homework 
assignments, girls’ athletics, parent-teacher relations, and char- 
acter education were being presently handled by the school 
administration. The results were a surprising, and in some quar- 
ters unexpected, vote of confidence in the school staff and their 
policies, but there was also a rich body of suggestions for changes 
and improvements which the administration took to heart. 

I don’t think I need to say more than a word about the fourth 
area in which market-research techniques might be useful to 
educators. It should be clear from what has gone before that 
public opinion surveys can help to find out what the public is 
willing to do in support of its schools. In the Louisville study, 
for instance, we asked whether people would be in favor of a 
10 percent increase in school taxes “in order to get the money 
to repair and modernize old school buildings and build new 
ones?”’ One cannot conclude that the 60 percent who answered 
“yes” would all vote such an increase in a secret ballot on elec- 
tion day, but, as a measure of general sentiment, the polling 
result is useful. And when a city votes 6 to 1 in favor of tax 
support for its local university—and Louisville did this in our 
poll—the fact cannot help but be useful in education planning. 

All this may serve to give some inkling of the possible con- 
tributions that opinion research can make in the educational field. 
There are obviously many others, since the technique is applica- 
ble to finding out what almost any group of people feel or think 
about almost all subjects, and what they are willing to do about 
some of them. 

There remains, then, only the question of how educators can 
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get the services of competent public-opinion research. I must 
emphasize that it costs money to conduct research competently; 
and incompetent research—research done by untrained people— 
is much worse than no research at all. The pollsters’ incompe- 
tence in the election is certainly a graphic illustration of this 
point, although the fault in this case was probably not due to 
lack of training or to spending too little money ! 

Public opinion research on a national scale probably has to 
be turned over to the established agencies, since they are the 
only ones equipped with nationally distributed interviewing staffs, 
But local research can be done by locally created agencies, or by 
the educational system’s own staff, if—and the “if” is extremely 
important—the projects are set up by professionally competent 
people and the interviewers are properly trained. Many uni- 
versities now have people on their staffs who can construct 
samples scientifically, and while not many professors have yet 
had much experience in writing and testing questionnaires for 
doorstep. interviewing, or in training interviewers, the number 
who have had this experience is increasing. Communities can 
either bring in such men as consultants, or turn to the so-called 
commercial agencies—many of which do a good deal of non- 
profit or low-profit research for agencies interested in good 
citizenship. And, finally, the local governments can set up their 
own research organizations. The state of Washington already 
has such an agency paid for out of tax funds. And the federal 
government had several during the war. 

In summary, then, while market and public opinion research 
has a long, long way to go before it achieves 100 percent accu- 
racy—and a longer way than it thought it had last October— 
it has already gone far enough to be useful to business, to labor, 
and to government. Provided that its techniques are applied 
carefully and to those problems where its present accuracy is 
sufficient, it can be of current utility in the field of education. It 
can help educators to measure their markets, test their products, 
assay the public’s reactions to present and contemplated policies, 
and ascertain how far the public is willing to go in according 
moral and financial support. 
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Financing Catholic Education 
By MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT 


EFORE ANY ATTEMPT is made to talk about the financial 
B structure of Catholic education, it seems reasonable to 
describe briefly what it is and how extensively it is carried 

on. Accordingly, then, may I offer the following description. 

Catholics, generally, regard education as a process whereby 
those deep and abiding changes are wrought which make us what 
we are.’ It is something that happens to a human being as a 
result of self-activity. It does not result from merely listening 
to what someone else is saying, nor is it brought about by some 
process of stern and strict discipline, predicated on blind accept- 
ance of the dictates of some external authority. We believe that 
education takes place whenever anyone of us cooperates with the 
grace that is in him and with the guidance and instruction of 
those who have something to teach him. Fundamentally, it is 
the exercise of one’s own powers to acquire a full measure of 
the truth, a deeper love of the good, and a finer appreciation of 
the beautiful. 

Catholic educators regard education as a social process. The 
curriculum of the Catholic school is based upon those elements 
of Christian doctrine that have always inspired Christian educa- 
tion; this curriculum shows the correlation of Christian princi- 
ples with the social problems of today. It not only recognizes 
the existence of these problems but also offers solution for them 
through the practical application of the law of the love of God 
and love of neighbor. The law of God is the one, true working 
rule for social life; and as the curriculum for Catholic schools 
demonstrates, it can and must be practiced by all children, even 
the youngest, in order to lead to the fullness of Christian living 
in adult citizenship. 

The Catholic educational system exists today for the benefit 
of all the elements which go to make up society—the individual, 
the family, the state, and the Church. I say this because there 


1 Rt. Rev. George Johnson, “Education for Life,” Guiding Growth in Chris- 
tian Social Living (Washington: Catholic University Press, 1944) I, 1-4. 
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are always those who will insist that Catholic education exists 
merely for the benefit of the Church; these individuals would 
like to think that no direct benefits can accrue to society and to 
the state from education carried on under the auspices of the 
Church. They would like to remain convinced of the fallacy 
that the memorization of the catechism accounts for 90 percent 
of Catholic school activity. 

When we speak of a Catholic educational system, we are 
using the word “system” in a very general sense; strictly speak. 
ing, there is no organized system of Catholic education on a 
nation-wide level, or, for that matter, on a state-wide level, 
Catholic education in the United States is organized on a dioce- 
san or archdiocesan basis. At the end of 1947 there were in this 
country 22 archdioceses, 99 dioceses, and one vicariate-apos- 
tolic, this latter being Alaska—a total of 122 dioceses. Within 
each of these corporate entities an educational system is main- 
tained independently. Within a diocese the over-all responsibility 
lies in the hands of the bishop who delegates the authority for 
educational matters on the elementary and secondary school 
levels to a superintendent of schools or a secretary of education, 
Apart from these diocesan schools there are independent private 
schools and academies which are only indirectly a concern of 
the bishop. In the field of higher education some of the colleges 
and universities are under the jurisdiction of the bishop of the 
diocese; others are directly controlled and operated by exempt 
religious communities whose responsibilities to the diocese are 
nominal or nonexistent. 

Usually whatever takes place educationally within a diocesan 
school system is the responsibility of the bishop; he must staff 
his schools with trained teachers, provide adequate supervision, 
and plan for a diocesan-wide curriculum and course of studies 
that can be adjusted to the community needs of all the elements 
that constitute his diocese—counties, cities, and small towns. 
Although he needs an over-all pattern for his flock, he does not 
want a lockstep system that confines or stultifies. The responsi- 
bility for the individual elementary school devolves upon the 
pastor of each parish, who is responsible for the fiscal policy 
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and the immediate administration of his parish unit. Occasion- 
ally the pastor has complete charge of a secondary school, but 
more often the secondary schools are joint enterprises of sev- 
eral parishes or are a diocesan project for which the whole dio- 
cese is financially responsible. 

What is the extent of education under Catholic auspices in the 
United States? According to figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, there are almost three million students in schools of all 
levels from kindergarten through the university. (In 1945-46 
there were 2,870,056 students.) These students are attending 
10,654 schools and are under the instruction of 104,565 teach- 
ers. How is this educational system, or rather series of systems, 
financed? Chiefly through the freewill donations of Catholic 
parishioners who make the whole structure possible; there are 
some instances, however, in which a tuition charge is levied 
against pupils. The tuition charge is standard procedure in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. To determine the trend in elemen- 
tary schools the Department of Education, N.C.W.C., made, in 
April 1948, a partial survey of the tuition charges in diocesan 
elementary schools. 

A questionnaire on this subject brought a 75.4 percent 
response from 122 dioceses and accounted for the existing situa- 
tion in 75.9 percent of Catholic elementary schools. More than 
half of the elementary schools, 55.2 percent, do not charge any 
tuition to students, while 34.7 percent do charge tuition to those 
able to pay. Of the dioceses that charge tuition, 21 stated that 
they make no charge to children of parishioners. Four dioceses 
lower the tuition fees when more than one child of a family is 
in attendance at a parochial school. The tuition fees range from 
$1.00 to $3.00 per month. It is difficult to isolate the tuition 
trends into meaningful figures; for instance, one diocese reports 
that the charge is $15 per family, while another levies $3.00 
for the first child, $1.50 for the second, and so on, down to a 
diminishing return of no fee at all. Twenty-eight dioceses re- 
ported that a charge of $1.00 or less per month was made; 17 
stated that school tuition was $2.00, while 14 indicated that they 
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made a charge of $3.00 or more per month. Some dioceses 
that have a school fee make an additional charge for children in 
attendance who live outside the parish limits. 

In addition to the question of tuition fees, the N.C.W.C. 
investigated the problem of textbook fees. Approximately 41 
percent of the schools furnishing information stated that text. 
books are paid for by the individual child; 14.6 percent of the 
schools furnish textbooks without charge as a regular service, 
More than two thousand schools, 33.9 percent, rent textbooks 
to pupils at a nominal rate; the state furnishes the texts in 3.5 
percent of the schools reporting (7 percent did not report). 

It should be quite evident that the tuition fees for elementary 
schools do not constitute a sufficient income to pay for current 
operating expenses. In some cases the fees are large enough to 
pay for the salary of the religious teachers; usually the school 
costs are budgeted along with general parish expenses and 
are provided for from the general offertory collection. In 
quite a few parishes a budget system is used in which a set 
amount is determined upon as the contribution for education. 
This collection is usually secured by means of an envelope sys- 
tem in which specified amounts are placed in various pockets of 
the envelopes. In some other instances the pastor or the church 
treasurer may call on families and take up a special educational 
subscription, or this amount may be billed pro rata to all families 
of the parish. 

I think it is in order to point out that parish obligations remain 
obligations of the parish. It is not customary for pastors who 
fail to collect the necessary amounts to maintain the parish 
plant to look to the bishop for assistance. The parish unit is 
expected to be self-contained and financed. 

I mentioned above that tuition fees, where they are charged, 
are at times large enough to pay for the salaries of religious 
teachers. I would like to expand that statement. To be exact, 
the amount paid to the teachers, or, more accurately, to their 
religious communities, is not large enough to justify the word 
“salary.” From facts that have been brought to my attention 
from time to time, I believe it can be reliably reported that the 
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range of pay per teacher in elementary grades is from $300 to 
$600 per year depending upon locality and custom. The amount 
is paid directly to the religious community by the pastor and is 
large enough to provide only for subsistence and clothing. The 
median for the country is probably between $375 and'$400 per 
teacher. % 

Many people would like to know the exact per pupil cost of 
Catholic education for the 122 dioceses in the United States. The 
facts and figures, however, are not easy to secure because of 
several inherent difficulties in parochial organization. Pastors 
are not wont to look upon Catholic education as an independent 
entity that has to be maintained and operated; for most pastors 
the school is but one part of the parish organization and is 
treated accordingly on the parish records. In nearly all cases 
school costs are budgeted as general items with other parish 
expenses. In many cases one boiler heats school and church; 
the coal costs are not apportioned to the one or other but may 
be carried as one general item; aside from an estimate the pastor 
would be at a loss as to how to determine how much coal was 
used for the one or the other. Electric lighting is often meas- 
ured by one meter with no thought of a statistical breakdown 
for school or church costs. Janitors, too, are often used for 
school and church, parish house and convent. This situation is 
gradually being changed, and the parochial schools before long 
will be able to work out a cost system that will adequately de- 
scribe the financial picture of parochial education. Because of 
the lack of such an over-all formula at this time, there can be 
no definite determination of parochial school costs on a national 
level, although an approximate figure will be suggested later in 
this paper. 

One of the few scientific studies on the cost of Catholic edu- 
cation on a state-wide basis was made by the Rev. Russell Boehn- 
ing, instructor in economics at Gonzaga University. His task 
was relatively easy since there are only two dioceses within the 
state of Washington—Seattle and Spokane. The study was 
undertaken for the year 1946. It reveals that 10.8 percent of 
the population of the state is Catholic. These people support a 
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system of 118 fully accredited colleges, high schools, and grade 
schools. These schools are educating 25,804 of America’s y: 
men and women; and of these 2,067 are non-Catholic students, 

In the Boehning study the term “school” is understood ag 
including the entire school unit. In the case of parochial schools, 
this means everything but the church and the rectory. The term 
“school” is taken to include the school buildings proper, equip. 
ment, library, gymnasium, auditorium, and sisters’ convent. 

Under the general heading of current operating expenses were 
included the following charges: expenses for janitors, fuel, lights, 
general upkeep, and miscellaneous expenses. Separate account- 
ing was made of the costs for books and supplies to the students 
and to the schools. Under “fixed expenses” were included the 
insurance costs, interest expense, and depreciation. The study 
evaluates the schools on a prewar basis. Again it must be remem- 
bered that the cost attached to the salary of priests and reli- 
gious in no way reflects the true cost of instruction. The salaries 
reported throughout the study are based on the mere living 
expenses of the teachers. This is in sharp contrast to the sal- 
aries paid to public school teachers performing the same func- 
tion. The difference, as the author of the study points out, is 
the direct contribution to Catholic education made by consecrated 
men and women who have dedicated their lives to make Catholic 
education available at the very minimum expense. 

The study of educational costs for the five colleges and uni- 
versities of the state plus two collegiate seminaries was based 
on the following census: 3,890 students (1,023 non-Catholic) 
taught by 124 priests and religious teachers and 86 lay teachers. 
A summary of the costs is shown in Table 1. 





TABLE 1 
Cost or CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON FOR 1946 
Total Per Student 
Current operating expenses...................-- $265,692.14 $ 68.30 
I oor sek SN 56 vik5dce ks cei ecncetee'es 100,762.88 26.52 
Students’ books and supplies.................... 149,183.04 38.35 
DORN UND ON BUNDIEN S05 5c oc oisscesiccsecciees 18,099.93 4.85 
I IN io a dis sds caress oceans wars 135,552.75 34.85 
Priests’ and religious’ salaries................... 148,700.00 38.23 
ME. Cub dsaWrsibedd. stave snesceene seas $817,990.74 $211.10 
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In the state of Washington there are 34 Catholic secondary 
schools educating 5,029 students (319 non-Catholic). These 
Catholic high schools are staffed by 273 priests and religious 
teachers and 34 lay teachers, a ratio of one teacher for 16.4 
students (public school ratio—25.6 students per teacher). The 
secondary school costs are summarized in Table 2. 





TABLE 2 
Cost or CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON FOR 1946 
Total Per Student 
Current operating expenses...................... $233,973.50 $ 46.52 
ET i betdedbendadsivdinvetsecaseceee 86,914.13 17.28 
Students’ books and supplies..................... 42,207.63 8.39 
SY WUE CD SUINNONs 6 6c ccc ccccvccescsedes 21,124.50 4.20 
Lay-teachers’ PEE hidesiccasiasvecusedsacees 39,903.41 7.93 
Pret and religious salaries. ......cccccccccecs 214,650.00 42.68 
WOUND Secuidivlesncvedececeksamens sakue’ $638,773.17 $127.00 


It is quite apparent from the Boehning study and from the 
statistics gathered by N.C.W.C. that the elementary school is 
the backbone of the Catholic educational system. Four-fifths of 
all Catholic school students are attending grade schools. The 
state of Washington has 77 Catholic grade schools educating 
16,885 students, of whom 725 are non-Catholic. These ele- 
mentary schools are staffed almost exclusively by women in reli- 
gious life. Catholic grade schools in the state of Washington are 
conducted by 504 religious women, 10 priests and religious men, 
and 18 lay teachers. The ratio of students to teachers is 32.3 
students per teacher (public school ratio—32.7 students per 
teacher). Table 3 itemizes costs in the state of Washington for 
Catholic elementary education for 1946. 


TABLE 3 
Cost oF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON FOR 1946 
Total Per Student 
Current operating expenses................00005. $252,049.85 $15.00 
IIL cic G dm ochoe kdee dvhtens cau semer 176,062.98 10.43 
Students’ books and supplies...................4. 72,181.49 4.28 
Schools’ books and supplies...................00. 58,080.61 3.44 
PT CE vart odansiensviesessentostns 12,301.16 -73 
Priests’ and religious’ salaries................... 214,727.50 12.72 
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In estimating the value of Catholic school buildings in the 
state of Washington Boehning based his studies upon insurance 
valuations and, hence, does not include the values of the school 
lands. Insurance values represent 90 percent of the actual valua- 
tion of the buildings. 

The cash school building values maintained for the state of 
Washington in 1946 according to Boehning are shown in Table 4, 


TABLE 4 
CasH SCHOOL BUILDING VALUES IN WASHINGTON FOR 1946 
Per Student Insured Value Actual Value 
I oss vccucccsscscued $834.21 $3,255,261.36 
Secondary education ..........sesse 426.95 2,147,162.62 
Elementary education ............... 250.60 4,231,411.82 
Total insured valuation (90 percent of 
GE NNN). otkccsccses dance Keane eae eae $9,633,835.80 
Total actual value of Catholic schools in Washington........... $10,704,262.00 


The per-student insured valuation of Catholic schools has been 
listed in Table 4. However, for comparative purposes, the aver- 
age insured per-student value of Catholic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the state of Washington was $291.07, or 52.6 
percent of the value of the public schools. Boehning suggests 
that a comparative cost per student in daily attendance would 
be valuable. The published average cost per student in the 
public elementary schools in the state of Washington for 1946 
was $162.28, and $240.59 for secondary school students. In 
comparison the average ‘cost per student in the Catholic ele- 
mentary school for the same period was $46.40, or 28.7 percent 
of the public elementary school per-student costs. The average 
cost per student in Catholic secondary schools was $127, or 53.2 
percent of the public secondary per-student costs. 

What is the national cost of education carried on under Catho- 
lic auspices? If the figures used in the Boehning study for the 
state of Washington be regarded as average expenditures both 
in public and parochial schools, then it is possible to arrive at an 
estimate. Table 5 arrives at totals by using the average cost of 
Catholic education in Washington and multiplying by the num- 
ber of Catholic students at each level (1945-46 N.C.W.C. 
statistics). 
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TABLE 5 
EstimATED NATIONAL Cost OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION FOR 1945-46 

No. of Cost Per Total Cost 

Students Student Per Level 
Elementary education ....... 2,140,840 $ 46.60 $ 99,763,144.00 
Secondary education ........ 467,039 127.00 59,313,953.00 
Higher education ........... 231,923 211.10 48,958,945.30 
ME (cut cekwaddueceds tue 2,839,802 $208,036,042.30 


This is a tremendous investment in an educational enterprise, 
and it represents a great sacrifice for a great conviction. Catholic 
parents evidently believe that Catholic education is worth the 
investment. 

The Catholic conviction represents a tremendous contribution 
to the American taxpayer. Catholic parents pay not only more 
than two hundred million dollars for their own schools, but also 
continue to pay taxes that public education may successfully be 
continued. In a study made by the Department of Education, 
N.C.W.C., in 1947, using the United States Office of Educa- 
tion enrollment figures of 1943-44 as the base, it was estimated 
that the Catholic school system saved the taxpayers 
$374,877,327.08. 

In his study for the state of Washington Boehning indicates 
that a capital expenditure of $12,124,796.06 would be necessary 
if the state were to supply the needed school property to educate 
under public auspices the children now in Catholic schools. And 
if elementary and secondary education were carried on at the 
present average rate in these public schools, it would require 
$3,949,824.91 in addition to provide for the children now in 
the Catholic schools. 

What of the future of Catholic education in the United States? 
The answer to that question is closely tied in with a number of 
other considerations and factors. If there is no business reces- 
sion or depression, Catholic education will probably continue to 
expand on college and university levels and on secondary school 
levels especially. To a lesser degree there will be an increase 
on elementary school levels. The depression years, 1930-34, 
brought great hardship to Catholic education, especially on the 
secondary school level, and just at a time when it seemed neces- 
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sary to expand that level. In the education program carried on ~ 
under Catholic auspices, as in other forms of education, the i 
lesson has been learned that it is not the initial investment but 
the continued pressure to pay for current expenditures that makes 
educational activity a burden. The need for more trained teach- 
ers is a basic consideration. Schools can expand no faster than 
good teachers can be provided. If the increased demand for reli- 
gious teachers cannot be met, then the solution lies in the use of 
laymen and laywomen with a consequent rise in costs. 

The whole problem of federal aid is not unrelated to Catholie 
education. If the funds available under federal aid provisions 
are denied to private schools for all purposes and if, neverthe- 
less, standards for teacher training, accreditation, and all the 
multiple requirements of modern education continue to rise, then 
a corresponding burden is placed on private education, with no 
promise of amelioration and no consideration for the contribu- 
tion made to society and the state by private education. No one 
can oppose rising standards if they are “real,” but if they become 
“artificial” and are created merely for the sake of the teacher, 
or for teachers’ lobbies and not for the benefit of the child, then 
educators who believe in “real” standards ought to become quite 
vocal in their defense and realization. 

Financing education is a serious business; defensible spending 
may become an acute issue within the next few years. More- 
over, the place and price of private education in American life 
cannot be ignored as a factor in the over-all educational picture. 
It seems to me that the case for private education needs to be 
presented fairly and adequately to the American people. 





